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‘THE MIDLAND SCHOOL, near Coventry, 


for Gentlemen from eight to eighteen years of age. 
Christian government; the most approved methods of teach- 
ing; French and German by accomplished resident masters ; 
the Academical Course adapted to the Oxford Examinations, 
and Matriculation at the London University. 
For papers apply to Mr. W YLES. 


rs) tT 

GERMAN, F RENCH, ITALIAN. — Dr. 

ALTSCHUL, Author of * First German Reading-Book ” 
(dedicated, by apesial permission, to her Grace the Duchess of 
Sutherland) ‘&e., M. Philog. Soc., Prof. Elocution.—TWO LAN- 
GUAGES TAUGHT in the same lesson, or alternately, on 
the same Terins as one, at the pupils’ or at his house. Each 
Language spoken in his PRIVATE Lessons, and select sepa- 
rate CLASSES for Ladies and Gentlemen. Preparation (in 


languages) for mercantile and ordinary pursuits of life, the | 
Universities, Army, and Civil Service Examinations.—9, OLD | 


B OND-STREET, PICCADILLY. 


ry 
(CATHOLIC > UNIVERSITY of IRELAND. 
Rector, Very Rev. J. H. NEWMAN, D.D. 
FACULTY OF PHILOSOPHY AND LETTERS. 
Dean—Professor STEWART. 

Greek and Latin Literature—Robert Ornsby, M.A. 
Greek and Latin Languages—James Stewart, M.A. 
Irish Archwology—Eugene Curry, M.R.1.A. 
Poetry—D. F. M‘Carthy. 
English Literature—Thomas Arnold, B.A. 
Italian and 8; h Languag Signor Marani. 
French and German Languages—M. Il’ Abbé Schurr. 
. Ancient History and Geography—Peter le Page Renouf. 
. Modern History and Geogra' PT. B. Robertson. 

ewan pd of History—T. W. Allies, M.A. 
. Political and Social Science—Aubrey de Vere. 
2. Political Economy—John O'Hagan, B.A. 

. Geometry and ———" ©. Butler, M.A. 
. Logic—D. B. Dunne, D.D., D. Ph. 

Fine Arts—J. H. Pollen, M.A, 

16. Catechist in Creed and Scripture—Rey. W. G. Penny, M.A. 

a. Entrance Examination in this Faculty will take place 
on SATURDAY, October 30, and MONDAY, November I, at 
Elev — a.m., and following days. 

____ THOMAS SCRATTON, Secretary to the University. 


(NAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINA- 


TIONS,—London Committee.—A Committee, consisting 
of the under-mentioned gentlemen, will make the necessary 
arrangements for these examinations, 

It is intended that the first examinations in London shall 
commence December 14th, at a place to be hereafter appointed 
by the Committee (of which due notice will be given). One 
examination will be for students under 16 years, and the other 
for students under 18 years of age. 

These examinations have bene ‘instituted for the benefit of 
all students who are not members of the University. They 
are, however, chiefly to test the education of those 
who are taken from school in early yeuth, and sent directly 
into the active business of practical life. 

ey each examination names of the students who pass 

ith credit will be placed alphabetically in three honour 
Mt asses, according to the positive standard of merit attained 
by aach student, and thenames of those who pass to the satis- 
faction of the Examiners, yet not so as to deserve honours, 
will be placed alphabetically in a fourth class, After the 
name of every student will be added his place of residence, and 
the school (if any) from which he comes to attend the Exa- 
mination. 

The students who pass with credit or satisfy the Examiners 
will receive certificates to that effect. 

Full information as to the University regulations, and the 
subjects of examination, may be obtained upon application in 
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writing to the Hon. Secretary, who will also furnish printed | 


forms, to be filled up by the ‘candidates and their parents or 
guardians. 


A student from any part of the kingdom may be examined | 


in London, and those who have been candidates in the Oxford 


Examinations (whether successful or not) are eligible for the 


Cambridge Examinations. 


The forms must be filled up, and sent to the Secretary, to- | 


gether with the fees (amounting to 30s.), on or before Satur- 
day, Nov. 13. é 
Committee. 
Very Rev. the DEAN of WEsTmINSTER, Chairman. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Stanley, | The Common Serjeant. 

M.P. ev. A. J. Carver, M.A. 
Rt. Hon. Mr. Secretary Wal- Rey. F. C. Cook, M.A. 

pole, M.A. Rev. B. M. Cowie, M.A. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir Wm. Page Rev. G. Currey, M.A. 

Wood, } F. Cuthbertson, Esq.. M.A. 
Sir Jno. Shaw Lefevre, K.C.B., | Rev. L. L. Davies, M.A. 
Rev. R. Elwyn, M. S., 

| Sydney Ge »dge, Esq., 
| Edward Headiam, st. ‘ 
Rev. T. Markby, 
Rey. C. B. Scott, ALA. 
(With power to add to their number.) 
SYDNEY GEDGE, M.A., 4, Storey's-gate, Westminster. 
Hon. Sec retary and ‘Treasurer. 


: . 
ADIES’ READING-ROOM, 
4 144, PRINCES-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, W 
OPEN FROM TEN TILL FIVE. 
The want of a Reading-room for Ladies having been long 
felt, a commodious Room, at 14a, Princes-street, has been 
scured for the purpose. The Reading-room is furnished with 
* leading Papers (daily and weekly), the Reviews and Ma- 
f nes. Membership, to Ladies only, can be secured by the 
payment of One Guinea per Annum, or Six Shillings per quar- 
ter. A reference required from all Subscribers. 
Ladies are invited to inspect the accommodation afforded. 
The following Periodicals are provided:— 
THE TIMES, DAILY NEWS, MORNING POST, 
MORNING AR, 
Literary Gazette, 
London National Review, 
North British Review, 
Westminster Review, 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Blackwood's Magazine, 
Fraser's Magazine, 
Household Words, 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Jour- 


Lofts T. Wigram, Esq., M.P., 

M.A. 

Chatles Buxton, Esq., M.P., 
MLA. 





henzeum, 
st _ 


~-— 
ectator, 
conon ist, 
Disp atch, 
The Philanthre nal, 
narterly Revi National Magazine, 
Edinburgh Review, Punch. 
And a selection of Foreign and Provincial Papers. 
This List will be gradually increased. 
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| Bromley 


| Campbell 


MLA. | 


| the 


| For terms 


a’ R. JOHN BENNE 
AVE on the WATCH. 


| 18th, 
| will be illustrated by a great varie fa dels and « 


| will LET 


| use of parlour, 
“A.C. A. 


ROYALIST. 

JENNINGS have now on VIEW, 

wy hig shly -attractive PICTURE, painted by 
Millais, A. R. Adinission free 

_J. and R. ‘ie NNINGS, Printsellers, 62, Cheapside. 


THE LIGHT of the 
HOLMAN HUNT.—Messrs. J. and R. JENNINGS beg 
to announce they have on VIEW, at their GALLERY, for a 
very limited period, this important SACRED PICTURE, 
painted by Holman Hunt. ‘For my own part I think it one 
of the very noblest works of sacred art ever produced in this 
"—Ruskin. Admission free 
; J. and R. Jenxrnos, Printsellers, 62, Cheapside. 
UCKNOW.—Messrs. 
received by the last 
resting Volumes, 
rebel Daroghah 


MILLA IS’ PROSCRIBED 
Messrs. J. and R. 
? Gallery, 


WORLD, | by 


7 mail from India two highly-inte- 
which were found in the residence of the 
Ahmed Ali. The collection contains some 


hundreds of Photographic Portraits of residents in Lucknow, | 
Natives | 


noted Persons, Officers who have died or been killed, 
of rank, and Views. Messrs. Dickinson invite those interested 
to INSPECT these PICTURES: the names of many of the 
Portraits are not known. 

114, New Bond-street. 


1 XHIBITION of HIGH-CLASS 

UT RES for SALE.—Messrs. LEGGATT, HAYWARD, and 
LEGGATT have now on VIEW, at their Gallery, 19, Change- 
alley, Cornhill, Mr. L. V. Flatou's COLLECTION of 
ENGLISH PICTURES, comprising specimens 
ing Masters:—Sir Edwin Landseer, R. A., $i 
lake, R.A., W. P. Frith, R.A., A. E 
R.A., F. R. Pickersgill, R.A., Maclise, 
> Redgrave, R.A., “E. M. Ward, R.A R. wee R.A., 
——— R.A., W. Etty, RA., C. Sti sntieli 5 oe Hart, 
B.A... FY. Poole, Ae R.A., 2 Philip, A.R.A., F ‘Dea rv, ALR 

J. C. os A.R, W. E. Frost, A.R E. W: ¢ Saale 
A.R.A., F. Stone, x R. A., A. L. Egg, A.R. A., T.8. Cooper, 
A.R.A., H. Brig Ansdell, J. J. iin. T. Faed, C. Baxter, 
J. F. “E2. g. sen., Linnell, Muller, A. Provis, Henzell, Wool- 
mer, H. B. Willis, L anee, Knight, Pyne, Hemsley, and nume- 
Prine ipal entr: ance by the side of 28, Cornhill. 
Admission free on presentation of private card. Open from 
Nine till Six. 


PIC- 


rf the follow- 


n . k, 
R. A. F. RB. Lee, R.A,, 


A Consignment of on amenté 1 and ot ther c hina, “direct from 


the Royal Manufactory Meissen. 
N) 


R. GEORGE ROBINSON respectfully 
notifies that he has received a valuable consignment of 
ORNAMENTAL and other CHINA from the above Royal 
Mi anufac tory, and the same will be offered for SALE, at his 
21, Old Bond-r*reet, on WEDNESDAY, NOV. 10, 


May be: viewed two days prior, and catak gues hé ad. 


Monthly Sale of Pictures and Drs wings by Mowers — 
the originality of which is guaranteed te the 


+ 
NV R. GEO. ROBINSON’S NE XT ‘SALE 
A will take place at his ROOMS, 21, Old Bond-street, on 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 4, at ONE precisely, and will 
include specimens by the undermentioned artists : ind others— 
ane field Cobbett Leslie Taylor 
Barnes Collinson Meadows i 
Fraser Morris 
Hanks Naish 
Haynes Newell 
Hemsley Rogers 
Jones Shalders 
Clarence i Soper 
Craig Stewart 
May be vie wed two d ays prior, and catal 


r Valuable Collection of Modern Pictures and Drawings, 
principally formed by Messrs. White and Co., of Rathbone- 
-e, in consequence of a diss lution of partnership. 

.. GEO. ROBINSON is instructed to 
SELL, at his ROOMS, 21, Old Bond-street, on 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER Ll, at ONE precisely, the valu- 
able COLLECTION of PICTURES and DRAWINGS 
(selected with great liberality and sound judgment), which 
includes specimens by the undermentioned eminent artists 


and others, 
Adams Koekkock 
Ladell 


sarnes 
Bright Mavyerheim 
A. Montague 


Vickers 
Whittle 
Williams 
Williamson 
Wilson 
Wingtield 
Woolmer, &c. 
gues had, 


Be avis 
Boddington 


Callow 


Robins 
Roden 
holt 
Shalders 


DICKINSON have | 


modern | 





Callow 
T. 8S. Cooper, R.A. Morten 
Hawkesworth Morris 
Hayes, A.R.H.A. Muller 
Holland Newenham 
Johnstone Niemann 
Jutsum Pettitt 
Kearney ico Ke. 
Drawi 


Shayer 
Stanfield 
Webb 
Williams 
Wilson, R.A. 
V right 

&e. 

ngs by 

Alkin Rayner 

sright Richardson 
Buckley I‘Kewat Rowbotham 
Callow ea J. M. W. Turner, 
G. Fripp R.A 

Carl Haag 

Herbert 

May be viewed two da) 
Note.— Mr. Geo. Robi: 
works of moder 
each — 


y [" Le SI CA a 


Warman 

Whympher 
and c its alogu 
r & 1arantes $ ‘th 


“LEC TU R ES. —A 

s open to make Engagements fo 
and particulars address “M. C,” 

Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 

TT’S 


LECTURES 


| of the Premiums, and all belonging to the Members. 





Mr. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S 
Member of the National Academy of Paris, 
October 2ist, Agar Town; 26th, Vauxhall; 27th, 
28th, Albion Hall; November 3rd, Portinan Hall; 
street; 10th, Marylebone; 15th, Kentish-town; 
Lewes; 28rd, Stamford ; 24th 


Carshalton ; 


8th, Spicer 


mbeth rhe 


Lecture 
aims, 


lag 


and specimens of clock vllabuses can be had 


at the Watch Manufactory 


TIVO EDITORS, SHOR TH AND WR ITE} 


and others.—The occupier of an Oes in Fleet- otraek 
the use of i tasmall rent. w e use of town 
and country papers, &c.; also to be LET, a BE D RVUOM, with 
in st ne healthy locality 

, Rose Cottage, Wandsworth, S.W. 


will LECTURE, | 
17th, Woburn; | 


} will pares cipate 


N RODD’S CATALOGUE for 1843, p. 62, 

is the following :—“ Mowatt (Capt. Henry, R.N.), Rela- 

tion of the Services in which he was engaged in America, from 
1759 to the close of the American War, 178: 

Any person possessing the above MS., if ‘hei is willing to sell 
or allow a transcript to be made of it, w ill oblige the Adve T- 
tiser, if he will write to ““Norrive Hii," care of D, Steele, 
Spring Gé ardens, S.W. ne 
MAN SCRIPT LOST.—Supposed to have 

been delivered in London in wrong wrapper, and to a 
wrong person, by a general postman, on or about the 2ist of 
last September. The manuscript isin a ls idy’s handwriting, 
and the name of “Wynne” occurs throughout the tale. 
Chapter XII. is the first chapter of the bundle, consisting of 
12 or 14 chapters. If any one has received such a packet, will 
they please to communicate with J. Masters and Co., 
Aldersgate-street, City, E.C 


94. DISCOUNT in 1 the 1s. allowed off all 


New Books, Magazines, &c. for Cash, 
At Wx. Dawson and Sons’, Booksellers, 74, Cannon-street, 
City, London. Established 1809. 


NEW: SPAPERS. — The Times or Post 
peated on the evening of publication, for 23s. a quarter ; 
Herald, 26s.; Chronicle, Dailu News, or Advertiser, 208.; 
Times (Second Edition), Sun, Globe, or Standard, 30s. ; Times 
(Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be 
orepaid.—J AMES BARKER, 10, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
___ Money-orders payable at chief office, London. — 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
al 
J. F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 
London, by his new publishing arrangeme nts, charges 
no Commission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the 
Author has been repaid his original outlay. And as all works 


33, 


| entrusted to his care are printed in the very best style, and at 


prices far below the usual charges, Authors about to publish 
will find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 
Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by 


return of Post. 
ALL the BEST NEW WORKS 
REGENT-STREET 


b Circulation at 
COOMES' LIBRARY, 141, 


Terms. 
? 


are in 


. a. CouNTRY. 
0 per annum, allowing 
8 vols. at a time. 
0 per annum, ailowing 
16 vols, at a time. 
8 3 0 per annum, allowing{5 5 0 per annum, allowing 
8 vols, at a time. 24 vols. at a time. 
Town Subscribers (personally) may exchavee their Books 
as often a# requined, Or fresh supplies are sent Weckly. 


ywut WILL THIS COSP’2O PRINT ? 


is a thought often occurring to literary minds, pwhiie 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained on application 
to RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. R.B. 
is enabled to execute every description of PRINTING on ver ry 
advantageous terms, his office being furnished with a large 
and choice assortment of Typzs, STEAM PRINTING MACHINEs, 
HYDRAULIC and other Presses, and every modern improve- 
ment in the Printing Art. A SrectmMEN Book of Tyres, and 
information for authors, sent on application, by 

RICHARD BARRETT, 15, Mark-lane, London. 


| a ee A Towy. 
1 0 per annum, 
Subscription. 
2 0 per annum, allowing | 3 
4 vols, at a time. 


&. $ 
Single |2 2 
3 





\HECONSERV ‘ATIVE L AN ‘D SOCIETY 


(enrolled under 6 and 7 Will. 4, c. as the Conservative 
Ber nefit Building Society).—The Sixth Fin ancial Year having 
been completed on the 29th Sept. 1858, the NEW PRO- 
SPE ‘TUS (explaining the mode of investment in Shares and 
in the Deposit Department, and also the terms on which loans 
and building advances for short or long periods will be 
granted) is NOW READY, and will be forwarded free of 
charge to any part of the world. The new system is as well 
adapted for the smallest as well as large investments. 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Offices, 33, Norfolk-street, Stgand, London, W.C. 

THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANC E 

SOCIETY, 39, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, London 


| Established 1884. 


This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with 2 
Capital of more than 250.0001. invested in Government and 
Real Securities, created entirely by the steady accumulation 
The As- 
surances in force are 1,250,000/. and the Income upwards of 
50,0007. per annum, 

Detailed Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal, together with 
the List of Bonuses paid on the claims of the past year, and 
the General Cash Account and Balance Sheet of the Society 
to the 21st December last, will be given on a written or per- 
sonal application to CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


+ . + ‘an 
[MPERIA L LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Old Broad-street, London. 
(Instituted 1820.) 

DIRECTORS. 
eon TUcKER Smits, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
Grorce WriiiiaM CotrTamM, Esq,, Deputy-Chairman. 
Thomas Ge org ze Barclay, Esq. | Geork ye Hibbert, Esq. 
James B — Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. Daniel Mildred, Esq 
Charles Cave, Esq. James Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
rge Henry ¢ utler, Esq. Frederick Pattison, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. William R. Robinson, Esq. 
George Field, Esq. | Newman Smith, Esq 
Security.—The existing liabilities of the Company do not 
exceed 3,000,000/. The investments are nearly 1,000,000/., in 
addition to upwards of 600,000/. for which the shareholders age 
responsible, and the income is about 120,000/. per annum. 
Prorits,—Four- fifths, or Bighty per cent., of the p #, ace 
gned to Policies every fifth year. The next apprepgation 
will be made in 1861, and persons who now effect inpuranges 
rateably. 
3onuUs.—The additions to Policies have been from ae 108. ta 
63/. 168 > er cent. on the original sums insured. 


CiLams.—Upwards of 1,250,000/. has been paid to Sonat 


*roposals for insurances may be made at the Chief te, ag 
abov e; at the Branch Office, 16, Pall-mall, London ; Aly 
of the agents throughout the | kingdom. 
SAMUEL INGALL, fond 
few \ /> > 
“ 


4e0 


| under policies. 
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CENTENARY, 


YN AL 


AT 


GLASGOW, in the CITY HALL, 
25th JANUARY 1830. 
List of Stewar 

His Grace f ARGYI 
The art of EGLINTON and WrxtTox, K.T., 

Lor f Ireland, d of the Cour of Ayr. 
The t Lord Provost of GLASGOW 

Sail osenaven Tr! 
Bailie TAYLOR. 
Bailie CLOUSTON 
Councillor DREGHORN. 


Counci ill wr T. 4 tk 
















alzell, M.P. 
PETER illearn = 
A. 5. Fin d, 3 
H. E. ( . Strathleven, PL. 
Sir Arc Bart., Sheriff Principal 
arkshire. 
Sheriff BEL. 
Sheriff STEELS 
JOHN STRANG, City Chamberlain of Glasgow. 
rT r Nicu szow University. 
( BLACKI ¥, Glasgow University. 
r( Pd. A E. Glasgow University. 
Tr Ht NTER, Andersonian University. 
r ANDREW O . 
Colonel Mure, of Caldwell. 
Alex. Abercromby, Esq., of | James Lowe, Es London 
Craigrowni¢ Editor of The Critt 
And. Anderson, Esq., M.D. {| J. L. Lang, Esq 
Wm. Ambrose, James J. Lamb, Esq. . Under- | | 
W. Anderson , Director, rd, P: Vv 
Glasgow Ayr ty y, M.A. 
W. H. Bremner, les- yon 
lale Ban} David Lade, Es 
rg, Esq., Kinross | J. Hall Maxwell, Esq., 
| of Burns) Dargavel, C.B ; 
C. R. Brown, Esq., Park-hall | Thomas Murray. Esa. 
Wm. Burns, Esq. William Murray, Esq 
James Bunten, Esq. David M‘Cubbin, Esq. 
James Bain, Esqg., Garts-| John Macindoe, Esq., Mea- 
he dowside 
, Lochwood E. G. Maxwell ( 
. Esq. Dr. G: H. B. Mac d 
( Esq W. H. Minnoch, Esq 
Provost Brows. Paisley Jas. Morison, Ss Stirling 
Alex. Broadfoot, Esq 1J. M. Moir, E = 1d n, 
D. Carrick Buchanan, Esq., Tlustrated N the 
rl World 
A. Montgomery, Esq., Annick 
Robbert M‘Cowan, Esq., Di- 
rector, Glasgow Ayrshire 
Society 
John Morison, jun., Esq. 
Dr. James Mort Director, 
Gla w Ayrshire Society 
J. M* Burne} Esq., LL.D, 
F.S 
1 C, ¢ Ma kirdy, Esq. 
James Murdoch, E 




















nes A ri 
P. W. Clark Esq., Danish 
Conan 
James i jun., Esq 
Stra ) 
John ¢ Esq 
Wm. ¢ ll, Esq., Till 
chewan 
Alex. B e ( iran, Esq 
of I i 
Quin q 
rhe i ~ 
Peter Denny, Esq., He sle¢ 
Du yarton 
A is 
W 10Ck 
cp s 
1 
Alex Esq., 
Cav s don 
s rill ». 3 Ls 
I mm, Aut 1 is 
Institut i 
( , & 
Dunn, Es y 
J 1 Dick 1 Ss - 
A d. Orr Ewi I 
LB Eaglesome, Esq 
Cutlar Ferguson, E 
Cra wroch 
J Finlay, I Mil 
Ta} 
W.B 
A. | ssor of 
M é S 
Robert ¢ 1, jun., Esq. 
von, 9 
E Gloy , Theatre 
R l 
Jas. Hedderwick, Esq., Editor 
f € 
J. G. Houston, I 
Wm. Houldsw sq. 
J. A. Hutch sq., High 
School 
George Ho 
W. R. Hat M.D. 
4. Hunter, I 
Rev. Dr. Jeffray 
Provost Kennedy, Ayr 
Wm. Keddie, Eas. Editor of 
Guardian 
John King, Esq Levern- 
holm 
D. M. Lang, Esq., Editor of 
Courier 
I R. Low LL.D.. High 
School 
Those Gentlemen who have 


issued by the Committce, are 


C.R BROWN, 


Vincent-street, 
19th October 1858, 


129, St. 
Glasgow, 
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POPULAR 


NOTICE. 


OF 
CHEAP EDITIONS OF 


MODERN 


FESTIVAL) HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


WORKS, 


| Each comprised in a single volume, elegantly printed, 


bound, and Illustrated, price 


5s. 


A Volume to appear every two months. 


'SAM SLICK’S NATURE AND 
HUMAN NATURE, 


| 


Also, 


| WORK, 


ILLUSTRATED 


Forming 


now ready, 


“A SUMMER 


IS NOW READY, 


the 


in 2 vols 


AND WINTER 


SICILIES.” 


HURST 


| 


| SK 


and BLACKETT, 13 


, Great Mar 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


BY & 


EECH, 


First Volume of the Series. 


, with Illustrations, 21s. 
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BY HUGH MULLENEUX WALMSLEY. 
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iT IVING LL 
4 PHOTOGRAP HIC 
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r VHE NE W THE ATRE for PRIVATE 
THEAT RICALS — JOHN SIMMONS'’S celebrated 
DRAWING-ROOM THEATRE, the only one 
which has a raised stage, and can be fitted in any sized room 
without defacing walls or ceiling, complete with scenery, cos- 
tume, &c., and sent to any part of the kingdom on hire. Just 
completed for the ensuing season, the most costly variety of 
fancy, historical, and theatrical costumes in the world, for sale 
or hire. 
Fancy Costume Warehouse, 4, Tavistock-street, Covent- 
garden, only. 


POYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

& FAREWELL SEASON of Mr. CHARLES KEAN, as 
MANAGER. 

MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY, MACBETIL— 
TU - BDAY: THURSDAY, and SATURDAY, KING JOHN. 
rec ery evening by the farce of AWAY WITH 





ed 
ME L ANC OL # 


M. JULLIEN’S CONCERT ‘S.—ROYAL 
_— LYCEUM THEATRE. 

M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS D'ADIEU—TWENTIETH 
and LAST ANNUAL SERIES—will commence on MONDAY 
NEXT, Nov. 1. The celebrated Violinist. WIENIAWSKI, 
will make his first appearance on Monday, Nov. 1. 

Promenade, 1s.; Reserved Seats, -y 6d. Private Boxes 
may be obtained at Jullien and Co.'s, 214, Reg ener pe from 
Mr. Hammond; and from Mr, Che atte rt mn, 1x-office of the 
Theatre. 


HEATRE 

Under the direction of Miss Louisa Pyne 
Harrison. 

Production of Maritana—Continued Succ 

the Rose of Castille. 

Mc mday and Thursday will be produce 1 (for the first 

his season) Wallace's celebrated Opera se ITANA. 

Mr. W. Harrison; 











ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.— 
and Mr. W. 


ss of Martha and 


On 
time 
D nc wsar de Bazan (his original character), 
Maritana, Miss Louisa Pyne. 





On Tuesday and Friday (111th and 112th times) Balfe’s 
highly-successful ROSE OF CASTILLE; characters by Miss 
Louisa , Miss Susan Pyne, Miss M. Prescott, Mr. F. 
Glover, } A, St. Albyn, Mr. George Honey, and Mr. W. 

| Harrison. 

On Wednesday and Saturday Flotow'’s popular Opera 
MARTHA; Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne, Mr. George 
Honey, Mr J. G. Patey, Mr. J. Grattan Kelly, Mr. Kirby, and 
Mr. W. Harrison. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon To con- 


Divertissement of 
let, Morlacchi, and 


clude each evening with the new Ballet 
LA FLEUR D'AMOUR; Miles. Mich 
Pasquale, 

Commence at Half-past Seve on. 
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‘of Men’s 
Minds. By JAMES BIDEN. 


London: Published by AyLott and Son, 8, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, Second Edition, price ls.; by post, 1s Wd, - 
QO’ the RIGHT MANAGEMENT of the 
VOICE and on DELIVERY in SPEAKING and 

By the Rev. W. W. CAZALET, A.M., Cantab. 
30SworTH and IIARRISON, 215, Regent- stree et. 


TAYLOR'S gor va berth _— NT 
Price 98 in cl 
- 

1858, and the PU BLIC HEALTH “AC T. 1858, with a 
Preface, full Explanatory Notes, and Indices; together with 
he PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1848, as altered by the Local 
Government Act; and Notes of the Cases decided upon the 
former Statute. By TOM TAYLOR, Esq., M.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and late Secretary of the General 
Board of Health. 


“Mr. Tom Taylor has given us an admira 


READING. 
London: 





ACT. 


INT ACT, 





ble working edition 


of one of the most important measures of sanitary reform and 
social improvement whic h the legislation of last session pro- 
duced.’ *—Daily News, Oct. 22, 


“Mr. Tom Taylor's task is to make the complex simple, the 
obscure plain, and to put law language into English. This he 
has done very well, according to our comprehension, in his 
introductions and commentary on the texts themselves. He 
has also given indexes,""—Spectator, Oct. 2. 

London: Kytent and Co., 90, Fleet-street, Publishers by 
Authority to the Home Office, for the purposes of the Loca} 
Government Act, 1858. 
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CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLERY 
OF CELEBRITIES IN 


Crterature, Science, and Ar 


tHE 
contains a PORTRAIT of 
JAMES HANNAY, Esgq., 


With a fac-simile Autograph and Biographical Sketch. 
A copy sent in return for five stamps. 


THE PORTRAITS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN | 


THE GALLERY ARE 
No. 1, WILKTE COLLINS, in the Crrric of June 5, 
No. 2, JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, in the Crrri 
No. 417. 


No. 3, RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, in tl 


No. 413. 


1e Critic of 
Aug. 7, No. 422. 
No. 4, CHARLES DICKENS, in the Critic of September 4, 


No. 426. 

Each Portrait is accompanied by a fac-simile Autograph and 
Biographical Sketch. 

Copies of each or either of the above sent post free for five 
stamps, or may be had by order of any Bookseller 

The Portraits may also be obtained in the Monthly Parts 
of the Critic, on July Ist, August Ist 
October Ist, price ls. 6d. each, comprising also 
Literature and Art of the time. 

NOTICE. 
The CRITIC for NOVEMBER 6 (No. 435) will contain 


A PORTRAIT OF DR. MACKAY, 
the Poet (from a photograph by HERBERT WATKINS), W 
Autograph and Biographical Sketch, Other Portraits will 
follow. 
Critic Office 
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29, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


REMOVAL. 
HE CRIT{Cand CLERICAL JOURNAL 
are about to be REMOVED to NEW OFFICES, 
19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 


Due notice of the day of removal will be given. 
r pS and) r TC 
THE CRITIC. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 30, 
ioe 

HE question as to anonymous writing in the 

press has been ventilated this week, and in 
two opposite directions. At Birmingham Mr. 
Bricut, arguing in favour of secret voting, threw 
it in the teeth of the 7imes that it was as right as 
secret writing —consequently, that both are right. 
“Why,” said the great Jonn, erst of Manchester 
and now of Brummagem, with all his old 
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CRITIC of October 2 (No. 430), 


| 
| 


of matters of fact that his argument, if it 
have any relevance at all, must apply—that | 


he could know which to rely upon better than 
another. But no; what he really wants, though 
it was not convenient to say so at Warminster, 
are the names of the writers who do not supply, 
but who comment upon facts; who cut up states- 
men, expose the fallacies of ill-considered mea- 
sures, and sometimes call honourable members of 


| Her Masesty’s Privy Council over the coals 


of July 3, | 


when they make silly speeches about the country. 
The newspapers themselves, of whose anonymous 
system he complains, do not take a statement of 


fact from any one without having his name and 
| address; but they do not give the names and 
addresses of their leading-article writers, and 


| of our enemies. 


will not until a censorship of the press, analogous 
to that which obtains in France, shall compel 
them. 

The fact is that men do not like to accept in 
their own persons the wholesome but disagreeable 
office of saying things which it is advisable and 
even necessary to say, but which would inevi- 


reporters for the 7'imes—for it is to the reporters] Among the topics which furnished matter for 


the after-dinner speeches, naturally the mést ih- 
teresting one was the ‘late controversy in the 
papers. That part of it which referred to the 
removal of the school inté the green fields was 
scarcely alluded to by any except a gentleman who 
put his name very prominently forward as a 


| defender of London streets and London fog ina 


letter to the 7imes. ‘Tacithy it seemed to be ad- 
mitted that this at least was debateable ground, 


| and, as after-dinner speakers are always more in- 


tably excite against them a host of enemies. How | 
often in society do we meet with a man whom | 


we long to take by the button and speak to 
tenderly and convincingly about the absurdity 


of his dress, the levity of his mind, the 
offensiveness of his demeanour, or some other 


fault. We should like to do this, partly be- 
cause it would relieve our minds of a very 
disagreeable weight, and partly because it 
might do him some good; only we don’t do it, be- 
cause we have no desire to increase the number 
Give us the cap of Forrunatus 
to make us invisible, so that he may not know 
his monitor, and we would gladly undertake the 
job. Now this is precisely the function of the 
public journalist, and he must be either very 
blind or very mad who does not recognise the 


| great balance of good that has accrued from the 


warnings of these invisible monitors. That they 
have advised stupidly, badly, even wickedly, upon 
occasions, is possible; but do not abolish them 
by removing the cap of Forrunatvus for all that. 


On Monday last an interesting opportunity 


| occurred for testing the opinions of those who 


eloquence and happiness of allusion, “the very | 


man who wrote that article wrote it in 
secret and published it in secret. If any- 
body says that he ought to affix his name 
to it—which I do not say, mind—what is 
his answer? He says, I am performing a great 
public duty, and I am obliged, in exercise of that 
duty, to comment with great severity upon minis- 


ters and public men, to expose abuses; and in doing | 


this it is necessary that I should have the shelter of 
anonymous writing. I will not dispute that; but 
if it be wise and just for a writer in the Times to 


have that shelter in the performance of a public | 
duty, I say it is equally wise and jnst that the | 


humble elector in every county and in every 


borough should have from the law—if the law | 


can give it—an equal protection in the exercise of 
his franchise.” This is right good logie enough— 


such logic as Joun Briauris in the habit of using; | 


and the Times in vain seeks to wriggle out of the 
grasp of it by a fine-drawn distinction between 
the partial and temporary effect of intimidation 
at an election and the great danger which 
menaces a known public writer. We presume, 


however, that it is as bad for the butcher to be | 


| 


Tuined by Squire A. because he refuses to give | 


his vote for Mr. X., as it is for a barrister- 
Journalist to be put down in the black book of 
a statesman whose policy he chooses to attack. 
It is even worse for the butcher than for the bar- 
Tester ; for the opponent of the statesman may 
come into power, and, knowing the name of the 
friendly journalist, may reward him with a snug 
county-courtship ; whereas the butcher must 
either leave his place or be ruined. 

Taking up an opinion as contrary to Mr. 
Bricur as it is to common sense, Mr. SyDNEY 
Herzert thinks thatit is “a great disadvantage” 
for newspaper writers to be anonymous ; in- 
Stancing his case by the example of Mr, Canninc, 
who preferred the dispatch of an accurate man 
to one who was inexact. If we only knew the 
names of the writers in newspapers we should 
know which were to be depended upon ard which 
not. Does Mr. SypNey Herpert really believe 
anything so absurd as this? Does he suppose 


that if he were to have the names of all the 


have been educated at Christ’s Hospital, as to 
the merits of that controversy which has lately 
taken place respecting that ancient foundation. 
It is not generally known, even by those who 
ought to feel interested in the matter, that such 
old “ Blues” as find it convenient so to do meet 
on the 25th of October in each year, to celebrate 
the birthday of the Royal Founder, King Enwarp 
the Sixtm. This celebration, which once had 
nearly fallen into desuetude, has of late years had 
a new life infused into it by the zeal of the Rev. 
Mr. Harris, one of the masters of the City of 
London School, and formerly a Grecian at 
Christ’s Hospital. Thanks to the industry of 
this gentleman, a company consisting of a hun- 
dred and one “Old at down at the 
Loudon Tavern, to enjoy as good a dinner as the 
resources of that temple of gastronomy could 


Blues” s 





provide, and indulge in reminiscences of their 
old school-days. It is almost needless to say 


| that many varieties and grades of life were repre- 


sented in this large party. There were reverend 
gentlemen of responsible positions in the Church; 
others who are now Fellows of Colleges, and who 
have greatly distinguished themselves at the 
Universities; soldiers and sailors who have grown 
gray in their country’s service—the toast of * The 
Army” was responded to by a venerable Indian 
General; men of wealth and standing in the 
City, whose names have weight on ’Change and 
in Capel Court; barristers, authors, journalists, 
and publishers. Referring to this last-named 
denomination, it is not without pride that the 
school may claim among its sons two members of 
one of the most eminent firms in that trade, 
And yet, if any one would use the reputable posi- 
tions of the majority of those who composed 
this party as an argument against those who 


| itself ? 


| effect of the 


j 


clined towards declamation than argument, it 
was barely touched upon; but ‘the letter ‘of 
“ Londinensis” was not so quietly passed over. 
That production, and the statements which it 
contained against the morale of the school, appear 


to have excited the warmest indignation 
among all the speakers. Now, as we have 


already given our opinion as to the letter of 
‘“‘ Londinensis,” it were a needless task to return 
to that subject ; but the most painfal faet con- 
nected with it is, that every one who spoke on 
Monday night, without a solitary exception, re- 
ferred the authorship of tf to one who holdg a 
very high and responsible situation within the 
walls of the school.’ There was no -reticence 
about the matter; it was stated: as broadly as 
possible; nor need we observe muéh ‘here. 
Among the speakers were persons of great in- 
fluence in the affairs of the hospital, and they— 
grave men, and altogether unlikely te make as- 
sertions without good cause—coupled that docu- 
ment, which in their opimion’ is of 
“ slanders,” with a man whose position in the 
school is second fo none.’ Surely (setting aside 
for a moment all ‘such eomparatively’ minor 
matters as the migration of the school) this is a 
very black aspect of the business. It has a very 
ugly look. Who shall say after thisthat Christ’s 
Hospital needs no reform? Reform it evi: 
needs, and that the most searching and radical. 
What have we here, but a house divided against 
If the person referred to be really guilty 
of an anonymous and s/anderous’attack upon the 
institution which it was his’bounden duty to hav 
upheld, then he needs to be reformmed—to the ex- 
tent of being swept away altogether. If, on the 
contrary, he be not guilty, then are his accusers 
the slanderers, and deserve a fate no less condign. 
Before quitting this subject, we have to offer 
the amende honorable to one of the worthicst and 
most excellent of men, to whom we gave unin- 
tentional offence. Speaking of a letter by Mr. 
WeprstTER, one of the Grecians, we hinted that, 
he was the son of a master in high position at 
the school, it was not impossible that he had 
been influenced ‘to write it. This suggestion it 
was that wounded the Rev. Mr. Wersrer, the 
head Mathematical master, who took occasion to 
refer to it, and to state that, so far from suggest- 
ing his son’s letter, he utterly disapproved of his 
having published it. Mr. Wrrsrer is, naturally 
enough, a defender of the present system, and 
refuses to admit the possibility of improving that 
which works so well in’ his hands. If all those'to 
whom the ! 


fall 









as 


task of ‘tuition is entrusted ‘in Christ’s 
Hospital did their work as well as Mr. WensTER 
does his, we might possibly be inclined to agree 
with him: we regret, however, to say that we 
know that this is not so; and better proof of that 
could not possibly be adduced than much that 
was said on Monday night. 


Tue report of the meeting held on Tuesd 
the members of the governing bodies of th 
leges at Cambridge, to consider the pre 





draught statutes submitted by 
Royal Commissioners for the govern: ! 
nity and St. Jolin’s Colleges, will be read with the 


deepest interest by all who either know or care 


ince GI 





| anything about the constitution of our Univer- 
sities. As we predicted, the proposed Statutes 
are not popular, and.those who are best capable of 
judging of their effect set their faces against 
them. Dr. WueweL_t (who personally would 


accuse the Christ Hospital system that its 
results are not commensurate with means 
so vast, let it be remembered that here was} 


a large part 


half a century. One venerable “ Blue” who 


| was present—a member of the firm of publishers 


before alluded to,—left the school in 
grey hairs were plentifully sprinkled around the 
table. With such a space of time to range over, 
it would be hard indeed if Christ’s Hospital could 
not find a very respectable muster of good men 
and true. 


of the skimmings of more than | 


1792, and | 


rather have benefited by their adoption tl 
otherwise) spoke of them as “achange ol 
most ruinous kind,” and said that they att 
“ the existence of. the College.” The point 
which the, Master of Trinity chiefly addr 
himself was the proposed throwing open of the 
Fellowships, and the resolution he had to prapase 
was against that measure. Downing was 
stanced as a case directly proving the failure 
the free-trade system, because very few und 
graduates would select a college that was infer 
to most of the University in its educationa 
machinery, and whose prizes were all thrown 
open for general competition; and this was corro- 
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borated by Dr. Wors.ey, the Master of Downing, | in America and England,” this is only true in a 


who frankly admitted that the free system was a 
failure, for the simple and intelligible reason that 
‘“« those who had the direct intention of competing 
for a Fellowship at Downing would go to 
Trinity, or some other large college, where the 
examination for prizes and other objects would 
give them agreat advantage over those who 
had been undergraduates of Downing ;” and 
very silly would they be if they declined to take 
advantage of those circumstances. After this 
clear and convincing case in point it is certainly 
remarkable that Mr. Puear and Mr. Liverne— 
the latter of whom is known in the literary world 
as one of the ablest.of the Cambridge essayists— 
should propose an amendment in favour of open- 
ing the Fellowships. There is certainly a specious 
show of justice in thus throwing open the Fellow- 
ships to the best men; but, if the consequence of 
that, is to be the abandonment of the minor 
eolleges by undergraduates, the result would be 
the conversion of those societies into hives for 
learned drones; every small college would live 
upon the income of its endowments, peopled only 
by Fellows supplied from Trinity and John’s, 
who might sip their port in peace, undisturbed by 
the intellectual necessities of troublesome under- 
graduates. 

The.case of Dr. Bateson, the Master of St. 
John’s, whose.task it was to oppose the restric- 
tion of the tenure of Fellowships to ten years, 
was perhaps clearer than the other; upon this 
question, at least the feeling of the meeting 
approached unanimity.. The result of such a 
limitation would simply be to keep all first-rate 
men from taking part in the working machinery 
of the University. The motion was most appro- 
priately seconded by Professor SEDGWICK, a 
Fellow of more than fifty years’ standing. What 
would have been the gain—what would not have 
been the loss—to Cambridge had that man been 
turned out after ten years’ tenure? SrpGwick 
may, perhaps, be an exception to the general rule 
of Fellows; but it is something if the comfort 
and independence of Trinity Fellowships have 
secured to such a man a life of learned ease and 
leisure for the prosecution of his scientific inves- 
tigations. 

News from America indicates great activity in 
the publishing and bookselling trades. The trade 
sale at New York amounted to 150,000 dollars— 
about 37,500/. Messrs. Currys and PrTEeRson 
announce the completion of Mr. ALLinongr’s 
“Critical Dictionary of English Literature and 
3ritish and American Authors,” the scheme of 
which was explained in these columns more than 
two years ago. It will consist of two super-royal 
octavo volumes of a thousand pages each. The 
Harpers have several books nearly ready (re- 
prints and originals), including the concluding 
volumes of Dr. Barrn’s Travels in Africa; Car- 
LYLE's History of Frederick the Great of 
Prussia; Park Gopwiny’s History of France; 
Axnporr’s History of the French Revolution ; 
Pacr’s Narrative of the Four Years’ Expedition 
to Explore the River La Plata and Adjacent 
Countries; the closing volume of CorLanp’s Me- 
dical Dictionary; “ Henry St. John, Gentleman,” 
a novel of Joun Esten Cooke, of Virginia; and 
the new volume of Miss Strickland’s Queens of 
Scotland. The Appetons are getting on very 
well with their new American Cyclopedia, of 
which the fourth volume will shortly appear. 
Mr. Scrrpner, of New York, associating with 
him Mr. Caartes Wetrorp (whose knowledge 
of foreign bibliography is by some thought to be 
superior to that of any other American 
publisher), is building up a large English- 
book business, in conjunction with their Ame- 
rican, Scrrpyer and Co. have just published a 
very readable volume, by Miss Anna C. Joun- 
son, called Peasant Life in Germany. Sranrorp 
and Derisser announce Sketches of Life and 
Landscape, by the Rev. Rate Hoyt, Micue- 
Life of Joan of Arc, Guizor’s Personal 


’ 
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Memoirs, and other works, original and selected. 
hey have just published two new works of fic- 
tion — Ernestine, or the Heart's Longings, by 
Avrrna; and Brandon, or a Hundred Years ago, 


by Osmonp Tirranxy. W. A. Townsenp has 
published, in two volumes Syo., a splendid edi- 
tion of Frank Foretster’s Field Sports of Ame- 
rica. This work had received the author’s final 
corrections just betore he committed suicide last 
May. “Frank Forester” was the nom de plume of 
Mr. Henry W. Hervert. Although the Anierican 
journalist says of this work that “its high value 


certain sense; for the book cannot be sold in 
England, on account of the gross wholesale 
infringements of copyright of which the author 
| has been guilty. J. S. Reprrevp’s illustrated 
| edition of Pox’s poems is said to be selling 
largely. The memoir of Poe is from the pen of 
| Mr. Cuartes F. Brices, of the New York 
Daily Times. 

At Boston there is considerable activity. 
Lirtte, Brown, and Co., have just brought out 
| the sixteenth volume of the new edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. In general literature, 
their latest issue is part of a new library edition of 
SHAKSPERE, to be completed in twelve volumes, 
and of which RicHarp Grant Wuirte (author of 
a volume called “ Shakspere’s Scholar,” published 
about three years ago by Appleton of New 
York) is the editor. Ticknor and FIELD are 
about to publish Loncrettow’s Courtship of 
Miles Standish, and have lately issued reprints 
of G. A. Saxa’s Journey Due North, and the 
Rev. Cuartes Krnestey’s Sir Walter Raleigh 
and his Times. They are also completing a 
splendid Library edition of the Waverley Novels. 
Puiturrs, Sampson, and Co., publishers of the 
Atlantic Monthly, have nearly ready, in book-form 
from 
charming essays, called “The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table.” 





A FEW PHOTOGRAPHS. 
DAWSON. 
Iris not fair to judge Dawson by any lofty or 
ideal standard. He simply proclaims to all the 
world that he is George Dawsor ; and more than 


be? He is not generous, he is not noble; but 
he makes no pretensions to generosity or noble- 
ness. Those who call him a humbug are ex- 
ceedingly unjust; for a humbug is a hollow 
mortal who would be a hypocrite if he had the 
energy. Now Dawson is free from hypocrisy of 
any kind. His arrogance is enormous, but his 
courage is in proportion, and therefore his arro- 
gance offends the less. 
a trade ; his whole career is a trade; and he isa 
tolerably honest tradesman. He dislikes enthu- 
siasts; he dislikes martyrs—mainly, I think, be- 
cause they understand and transact business so 
badly. When he lives on the ideas of others you 
denounce this as plagiarism; you are wrong. He 
has no desire to conceal his appropriations, no 
desire to pass for an original thinker. Besides, 
if the ideas are borrowed, the style is his 
own. And an admirable style it is. Dis- 
figured by Cockneyisms and vulgarities, his 
utterances are yet all notable for the most idio- 
matic Saxon. His wit is not keen, and is in 
general mere impertinence; but his humour is rich 
and genuine. He hasathorough knowledge of the 
English character, and is not himself without 
some of the best English features. He loves 
England well, yearns to see England great and 
strong, and earnest as in the days when Guelphs 
were not. Able to rise above a low and narrow 

radicalism to a vigorous conception of English 
nationality, his voice and his valour are always 
in a national direction. His cardinal blunder is 





in puting on the robe of the religious teacher. 
The mystery of the religious life he has never 
approached ; even of reverence in the most ordi- 
nary sense he is most deplorably destitute. He | 
has helped to deliver many from a wooden ortho- 
doxy and a still more wooden heterodoxy. It is 
not, however, by any nourishment that he has 
given to their religious emotion, but by enabling 
them to behold and to feel other realities besides 
religion. They are somewhat less pious than 
they were before, somewhat less conventional, 
and a good deal more conceited. Dawson realises 
their ideal of a prophet, and they try as disciples 
to resemble him. Piety and humility are not 
required ; glibness and busy-bodyism will do as 
well. If, however, Dawson does not render his 
hearers more devout, he compels them to trans- 
late his gospel, such as it is, into some social act. 
By example and by precept he rebukes indiffe- 
rentism. He leads not his fellows to the moun- 
tain tops to adore, for he cannot ascend to those 
mountain tops himself; but so far as work is 
worship, he increases the number of worshippers. 
One kind of work he should never himself at- 
tempt—writing. Much that he speaks may be 
Brummagem; but what he writes is not even up 
to Brummagem. 





MIALL. 
To depart as far and as fast from an honest 








“has been fully estimated by the best sportsmen 





homeliness as possible seems to be a chief object 


that Magazine, Dr. O. W. Hormes’s | 


George Dawson why should we expect him to | 


Speaking is with him | 


of ambition with Mr. Edward Miall when dis- 
coursing to his disciples. He battles on the 
Voluntary Principle in most involuntary periods, 
All the sentences, big, clumsy, but not brawny, 
are dragged in stiff and stumbling, as if they did 
not like the work they were put to. Mr. Miall 
seems only anxious to drive a chariot in which 
all the horses are roarers. He cares more for 
noise than speed. Mr. Miall would not probably 
increase his speed if he could. The Voluntary 
Principle is as indispensable to him as Chartism 
was to Feargus O'Connor. By accumulating 
emphasis on emphasis Mr. Miall stuns us; we 
escape as speedily as we can from the din—he 
thinks we are convinced. And so to be sure we 
are; for never did any one so thoroughly con- 
vince us that the stilted is not the sublime. The 
modern Nonconformists, however, are all bad 
writers. They follow Yankee models, and are as 
bombastic and vulgar as Yankeedom, with a good 
deal less vivacity. Their mission was finished 
when the Tories grew tired of persecuting them, 
and now, having nothing else to do, they talk 
illimitable fustian. Mr. Miall marches at their 
head, the largest and most successful dealer in 
the article. The young dissenting ministers 
shout the louder the less there is of meaning in 
what they utter. The worshipped and the wor- 
shippers are worthy of each other; both have 
forgotten that there is an English nation to be 
served, not by hypocritical howling, but by 
patriotism and valour. 
WILKINSON. 

T am not disposed to speak of Wilkinson with 
Emerson’s undiscerning extravagance; still I 
| gladly recognise in him most opulent faculties. 
As a thinker he has neither originality nor 
| strength. As a writer he is broad, bountiful, 
and massive. Genial in nature, fertile in imagi- 
nation, he has but to yield to the promptings and 
flowings of his soul to be as a writer broad and 
| bountiful. The massiveness, however, is imitated, 
| and somewhat clumsily imitated, from the older 
| English authors. In the scientific sphere he is 
| probably as much entitled to speak as any living 
man. In the religious sphere it were well if he 
| were silent; for here, like all the Swedenborgians, 
| he mistakes puerilities for profundities, and the 
| haze and craze of the visionary for the revelations 
| and inspirations of mystical being. 

JOSEPH DE MAISTRE. 
| In the eloquence of passionate prejudice, Joseph 
| de Maistre is unsuspassed. Burke must not be 
| compared with him, for there was nothing in 
| Burke but the fury of a boundless arrogance. 
| De Maistre was a man of conviction and of chi- 
| valry. He defended a Church claiming to be 
infallible, and he always wrote with an air of in- 
| fallibility. The regal grandeur of his speech is 
| that which most strikes. He does not argue ; 
| hecommands. He awes and silences by his ma- 
| jesty those who as mere reasoners could at once 
| overthrow him. He has the magnificent scorn of 











| a heroic conservatism, that finds all innovation 
| vulgar, still more than foolish or criminal. He 


ought to be read and studied if but for this, 

that he is the only French author who has given 

to a language little fitted to climb to Olympic 

heights the elevation of the sublimest Latin. 
MICHELET. 

A writer who stands as high among pictorial 
writers as Massillon among statuesque writers 
is Michelet. He has most of Carlyle’s merits, 
while he has livelier sensibilities, more popular 
sympathies. Michelet may be read with much 
profit by those who have a cold and colourless 
style. Unlike Ruskin, Michelet paints—not by 
an enumeration of particulars, but by the repro- 
duction of life; and a few sentences, a few words, 
often kindle in his hands into a marvellous pic- 
ture. If any young author had patience, industry, 
and courage enough to translate the whole of 
Massillon and the whole of Michelet as a private 
exercise, he would learn many secrets of style, 
though here, as everywhere else, I discourage 
direct imitation—as fatal in literature as in 
morality. 

LAMENNAIS. 

More a tribune than a prophet, Lamennais had 
yet the spirit of the prophet. But prophets are 
not in harmony with the French character, and 
Lamennais discovered only when too late how 
much of a prophet he was. As the apologist of 
Ultramontanism he was writing with perfect 
sincerity. In his essay on Indifference there is 
much sophistry, but it is sophistry which had 
deluded the author himself. The artist, however, 
is more obvious than the sophist. How much of 
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, Breton imagination, how many passionate tears, 
hen dis- he must have suppressed, to write with such 
| On the artistic skill? For their artistic skill, more than 
periods for their wealth or depth of ideas, must the works 
brawny, of Lamennais be consulted. He is one of France’s 
they did greatest rhetoricians: in pouring forth those | 
ir. Miall dithyrambic fervours, in which he rose so far 
n which above his rhetoric, he was more than a French- 
more for man. As a theologian he failed, as a politician 
probably he failed, as a hero he failed not: and would that | 
oluntary the French were fitter, than they are for ages 
hartism likely to be, to follow his heroic example. 
mulating MASSILLON. 
dew If style were sufficient of itself to interest and 
sure we impress, Massillon’s style would haunt us ever- 
hly con- more as a miracle of beauty. Sut it soon leaves 
1c. The us indifferent, for we find a want of thought, or | 
all bad thought consummately common- place. A page 
nd are as of Massillon delights: a sermon wearies. Mas- | 
h a good sillon is to be recommended to those who are too 
finished careless about style. They will never, strive as 
1g them, they may, reach his statuesque perfection; but 
hey talk his statuesque perfection will create and nourish 
at their in them an ideal which, if it do not warm them 
lealer in to eloquence, will at least lead them to elegance. | 
ninisters MORELL, 
aning in Always elegant, occasionally eloquent, John 
the wor- Daniel Morell has no happy audacities of style. 
‘th have He is too timid, too fastidious, too conventional. 
yn to be Dull he cannot be, but meagre, from his excessive 
but by caution, he often is. His books offend also by a 

prodigality of metaphysical jargon. So little 
attention is paid in Engiand to Continental philo- 
son with sophy, that his attempts to popularise it are most 
still I praiseworthy ; but surely the work might be done 
faculties. without such incessant introduction of the abso- 
lity nor lute, and other words with which the uninitiated 
ountiful. are not familiar. Some persons, themselves scio- | 
" imagi- lists, have accused him of sciolism. But why 
ings and should you expect him whose mission it is to 
oak ena popularise metaphysics to be a profound meta- 
mitated, physician? Altogether, Morell is too accom. | 
as abies plished a man to be an able man. When | 
we he is we ask him to be robust he only grows the | 
ay living more amiable, at a time when to be amiable is | 
ell if he substantially to be identified with retrogression. 
vorgians, He may think that he is not bound to be any- 
and the thing in the universe except a pleasant fellow. | 
relations Herein he may be right; but why should the 
j pleasant fellows prate of the great, heroic, and 
martyr virtues which they are incapable of con- | 
ceiving, and still more of exercising? 
, Joseph ee a eee 
| 
Aa POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY OF WORDS. 
rogance. SOPHIST. 
of chi- Heroporvs called Orpheus and Pythagoras and 
g to be Solon sophists, that is to say, learned, wise, good, | 
ir of in- and gifted men. The half mythical or wholly mythi- | 
peech is cal element out of which Orpheus and Pythagoras | 
argue ; and Solon emerge before us would reject as a false- 
fo gan hood the accusation of sophistry if flung at them. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether Herodotus had any 
at once conception of sophistry in the evil sense. They who 
scorn of first raised a clamour about sophistry, Socrates and | 
ovation his followers, were themselves the worst sophists, and | 
al. He Aristophanes in attaking Socrates really uttered the | 
for this, honest and patriotic instinct of the people. Socrates | 
as given is one among our many historical humbugs. He was not | 
)lympic a grand prophetic soul, rebuking prevalent iniquity, 
tin. and marching tothe death insublime martyrsilence; he 
was a sort of exaggerated Sancho Panza, who quibbled 
and who joked, and who certainly did not babble the | 
ictorial ghastly transcendentalisms which pedagogue Plato | 
writers puts into his mouth. Greece was suffering from a 
merits, under which our own age grievously pines | 
popular —the disease of an intellectualism fed and stimulated | 
h much toexcess. It was the hour to scourge the pride of | 
lourless thought, and to enthrone again inthe human con- | 
not by Science those divine and awful truths which were not | 
80 much the vesture as the substance of the old Greek | 
? TEpro- religion. Behind beautiful symbol and stupendous | 
r words, mystery flashed the countenance of the avenging | 
us pic- Gods. Till the time of Socrates there was no pre- 
dustry, dominance of the intellectual among the Greeks. | 
hole of at crime could not be committed with impunity. | 
private and that foul and flagrant wrong had to be atoned | 
f style, for by speechless pangs age after age till peace | 
courage and pardon at last dawned, was as much the | 
as iD faith of the ancient Greek as of the ancient He- | 
brew. A reformer, then, among the Greeks would 
have done what among the Hebrews reformers did | 
: down to John the Baptist ; he would have proclaimed | 
ais had those stern but noble duties, those self-denials, self- 
ets are sacrifices, and valours, which are the salvation of the 
ter, and individual, the strength of the community, and the | 
te how glory of the human race. Was this what Socrates | 
ogist of did 7 Preferred he not, practised he not, jangling and 
perfect wrangling about paltry points and cunning conceits, 
there is just like the Sophists whom heridiculed? Can any- | 
‘ch had ing be more childishly captious or grossly unfair | 
sceaieitt than the Socratic mode of reasoning? By questions | 


ingeniously put you may trap any one into admis- | 





nuch of 





| plain. 


| boy on perilous moorland, amid misty crags and in 


| less over vast valleys, with nothing to interrupt the 
| monotony except trackless forests. 


| probably could do, the piety of Nature’s children has 
| achieved, when prompting them to speak of certain 


| have chronicled the madness, the massacre, and the 


| sions, the purport of which he would scorn to con- 
| cede if summed up into a net result. And it is pre- 
cisely innocent and honourable minds that would 
soonest and easiest be ensnared to make avowals 
which in their aggregate meaning they would abhor. 


compelled to allow that the world has had no fencing 
master equal to Socrates. Life, however, is not a 
| fencing match, but a battle, the most earnest of 
battles, and in the heat of the battle we find the fine 
flourishes with the rapier rather out of place. There 
is a great author of the present day who reminds us 
vividly of Socrates. He is continually urging people 
to hold their tongue and strenuously address them- 
selves to some useful toil; but his own work is 
limited to loud and inordinate talking. Prophets we 
need, but he is not a prophet. He is simply, like So- 
crates, an unrivalled sophist attacking the Sophists. 


ZENDAVESTA., 


The noblest name that has ever been given to a} 


sacred book is Zendavesta, the Living Word. The 
universe is the Eternal Word, and Zoroaster attempted 


to translate a portion of it into such language as men, | 


and especially his countrymen, could understand. 
There is here a pregnant warning that no book vene- 
rated as sacred by the nations should be allowed to 
degenerate into a Dead Word, and a counsel, a com- 
mand, that each believer, himself a living word, 
should be the best commentary upon it. From the 


| great deep of things revealings have come to some 


godlike one. His life is a Living Word incarnating 
the Word Eternal; and next his discourses incarnate 
it in a supreme degree. The history of the life is 
written; the discourses are gathered into an organic 
whole; and if aught of fabulous mingles with either, 
it is only to make both more beautiful. But if Hu- 
manity, worshipping its own ideal, added that fable, 
it should go on adding something lovelier, holier, 
generation after generation. Instead thereof do we 
not behold, in regard to what is revered as the most 


| Living Word of all, a foolish and fatal endeavour to 


stereotype what should, by being a Living Word, give 
and receive life for evermore. And just so much life 
can we receive as we give: the fieriest inspiration is 
the fullest interchange. Let each of us then be, in 
approaching a Living Word or in adoring the Eternal 
Word, a fruitful Zendavesta. 

LOWN. 

Rich with music and poetry, at least to a Scottish 
heart, is the Scottish word Lown. It expresses what 
no English word expresses or aims to express—a 
slumber of Nature which is more holiness than rest. 
To him whose dwelling from childhood has been be- 
side the everlasting hills and the everlasting sea, a 
lown day, or a lown evening, is more, much more, than 
a calm day or a calm evening to the inhabitant of the 
When the voices from the mountains and the 
voices from the ocean are for a moment hushed, then 
is silence eloquent. In the plain the silence is seldom 
broken, and it is thus an oppressive sadness—the 
sleep is too like death. I have lost my way when a 


wild glens, but never felt that tragic loneliness which 
would have been mine if I had been wandering guide- 


The Scottish 
shepherd and the Scottish fisherman are the least 
melancholy of men. Ever and ever hath Nature 
fresh utterances for them; and when, at rare seasons, 
Nature sinks into deep tranquillity, that is the | 
divinest utterance of all. Perhaps no poet has ade- | 
quately pictured this stillness of Nature, when she | 
moves no limb, and when the pulses of her heart | 
alone are audible. But what no poet has done, or 





sweet and sacred hours as lown. 
JERUSALEM. 

The awful associations that gather round Jerusalem 
deepen in interest and solemnity when we know that 
Jerusalem signifies Heritage of Peace. As if to make 
the symbol perfect, the tree of peace, the olive, 
seemed to claim Jerusalem as its own. Avowing 
close kindred with the hills on which Jerusalem 
towered sublime was the Mount of Olives. At the 
foot of the Mount, close to the source of the brook 
Kedron, was the Garden of Olives, called in the 
Gospel Gethsemane, or the Oil Press. One of the hills 
on which Jerusalem itself stood was Bezetha, or the 
Olive Plantation. Moreover, we find that in the time 
of Abraham Melchizedek, or the King of Justice, 
reigned at Jerusalem, and in the time of Joshua 
Adonizedek or the Lord of Justice, as if to teach that 
from justice alone can flow fruitful and abiding 
peace. The only street of Jerusalem mentioned in 
the Bible is the Street of the Bakers, emblem of the 
plenty which peace pours forth. It might be easy 
to prove from history that Jerusalem has not been a 
heritage of peace, but a heritage of blood; so fierce 
has been the slaughter in it, around it, or for its sake, 
not to speak of a tragedy which has appalled for 
Yet, even after we 


) 


centuries the believing heart. 








crime, we can still cling to Jerusalem as to the mother 
and the home of peace above all other cities. But it | 
is not peace in the absolute sense of cessation from 


war. It is a peace bought by conflict, bought by 


| If life were a fencing match, we should perhaps be | 


| THEY are c 


| penitence—a peace how unlike that preached by 


|} Quakers and poltroons! In the universe all 
| rest is peace after a great battle, and evermore 
must the battle be renewed, lo be on good 


terms with the whole earth that we may be at liberty 
to spin more cotton and il more merchandise, is a 
| miserable mockery of the divine peace which Jern- 
salem typifies. A holy voice in its final utterances 
promised from Jerusalem peace; but it was not'to be 
such peace as the world giveth. — It is'-beautiful and 
consoling to view Jerusalem as a gathering point for 
souls contrite and nations reconciled, ‘as a spot where 
even hostile religions—Jewish, Christian, Mahometan, 
and perchance, ere long, many more-—c¢an offer a fer- 
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vent prayer in harmony to Jehovah. Bat let not 
} aught borrowed from our Western materialisms, so 
craven and so calculat le her« . He alone 
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heritage of peace, the earthly or the heavenly Jeru- 
; salem. Let heroism and pity and remorse abound ; 
| but shun, ve young and valiant sons,of the father- 
| land, a huckstering quietude and an Epicurean 
repose. The olive trees were so ungrudging of their 
wealth to the city of olives because they grew on a 
soil where for thousands of years human gore was 


in 


more abundant than the dew or the rain. 
KENNETH Morencey. 








By the Author of * Arnold, a Dramatic History.’ 


anchor-cable 
rhe mariners cr to the fore, 

And over the bar of e harbour 
We glide to the olden shore; 
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And the sunlight falls on th 
The slow-moving 
The white and ancient lighthou 
The kirk on the wind-swept bh 


te 
Salis Of the inl 
ill; 
And gilds with a tenderer glory 
The graves where the seamen sleep, 
Content that their burial silence 
Be stirred by the voice of the deep. 


The swell of the soothed summer ocean 
Dissolves into silvery spray, 

And lifts with a languid motion 
The pilot-boat out in the bay. 

Ah, fair! yet the first days are fairest, 


That, vielding their beauty and bri 
Were led by the Angel of Slamber 
To the arms of the Angel of Death. 


ath 


But could we their far-off Hades 
Fling open, and bid them arise _ 
With the light and the ancient passion 
Re-lit in their strange dead eyes, 





Their light would reveal such darkness 
Their pleasure recall such pain— 

That ’twere better, silently, softly, 
To lay them to rest again. 





Yet fall, O thou earlier splendour, 
On shore and on | g bay 





n 
One moment! “ Wake up, man, we're landing ; 


Beware of the cheats on the quay !” 


The next meeting of the Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science is likely to be held in Bath, 
and Glasgow’s turn will come in 1860. 

Colonel and Major Burns, sons of the poet, have 
accepted the invitation of the committee of the 
approaching festival in Glasgow. Samuel Lover, 
Esq., has intimated his acceptance of a similar invi- 
tation. It appears from the New York papers just 
received that the Burns Club of that city are making 
great preparations for the approaching centenary, 
and have resolved to make it a national affair. The 
club has opened communications with all clubs and 
societies of like name in the United States, Canada, 
and the United Kingdom. They have further 
offered a prize for a poem to celebrate the event. 

The Guardian states that a circular has been issue@ 
to the effect that shareholders in the Crystal Palaee 
Company, holding votes exceeding by many thou» 
sands the numbers lately polled in favour of opening 
the Palace and grounds on the Lord’s Day, have 








already stated their intention to vote for rescinding 
the late resolution, and that the number of share- 
holders opposed to that resolution exceeds by many 
hundreds the number of those who support it. The 


average number of persons, including new share+ 
holders, who (even at this period of the year) have 
availed themselves of the so-called privilege conferred 
on them at the last meeting is only forty. The largest 
number of shareholders attending on any Sunday has 
been sixty-four, and on two occasions the number has 
not exceeded ten. ‘The remonstrance against the late 
resolution on the part of the metropolitan clergy and 
dissenting ministers actually officiating in London and 
its neighbourhood has received the signature of 447 
clergymen of the Established Church and 204 dissent- 
ing ministers. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


MR. CROWE’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
The History of France. By Erne Evans Crowe. 

In Five Volumes. Vol. I. London: Long- 

mans, 1858. 

In a brief and modest preface, Mr. Crowe thinks | 
it desirable to defend himself from a hypothetical 
charge of “presumption for undertaking what 
has already been achieved by several eminent 
writers of that country whose progress, cha- 
racter, and fate are to be depicted.” Even Mr. 
Crowe’s modesty, however, does not, apparently, 
lead him to believe that he can be the object of a | 
similar accusation as regards English writers of | 
French history. In truth, the absence of respect- 
able English histories of France for adults is one 
of the most marked /acune of our literature. 
Were we called on at the present moment to 
indicate to a student, we shall not say a good, 
but a tolerable English history of France, we 
know not to what work we could refer him, 
unless it were the unambitious compendium con- 
tributed a quarter of a century ago to “ Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopadia” by Mr. Crowe himself. Sir 
Walter Scott’s is the only great name in our lite- | 
rature connected with the treatment of the general | 
history of France; and his French “ Tales of a | 
Grandfather,” written as task-work in declining | 
years, are not only incomplete and intended | 
merely for juveniles, but sadly inferior, as most | 
readers know, to his delightful Scotch ones. 

Mr. Crowe’s compendium of twenty-five years 

ago is almost the only English history of France 

worth a passing reference; and its inadequacy, 

after a quarter of a century’s additions to the 

published materials for French history, is known 

to no one better than to the author himself. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this marked deficiency, it | 
is, was, and long will be true that, as Mr. Crowe 

remarks, “ the most interesting and useful object 

of study and contemplation in the world, to an 

Englishman, must be France,—and to a French- 

man, must be England.” Nor, when superior | 
talent is brought to bear on the manipulation of | 
French history, is the English reading public 
slow in giving practical testimony to the truth of 
Mr.Crowe’s emphatic dictum. Sir James Stephen’s 
Lectures on the History of France were composed 
for a special and academic audience. They are 
bulky and expensive volumes—anything but 
“light reading.” Yet such are the attractions of 
the subject when handled by a man of intellect 
and knowledge, that Sir James’s Lectures went 
with unexpected rapidity through several edi- 
tions. Mr. Crowe will have himself to blame 
for his failure, and to thank for his triumph. 

It is difficult as yet to pronounce decidedly on 
Mr. Crowe’s exact prospects of success. That 
they are brilliant it would be hazardous to affirm; 
but he has already done enough to establish a 
claim toa favourable reception for his future 
volumes, and to arouse the expectation that his 
work will at least be one of standard reference. 
Mr. Crowe is neither a pictorialist nor a vivid 
writer. He has not, and very properly does not 
pretend to, the qualities either of a Macaulay or a 
Carlyle. He resembles in style and method Mr. 
Hallam and Mr. Massey much more than the 
worshipper of William IIL. and the rehabilitator 
of Frederick William of Prussia. But the calm- 
ness of disposition which gives a coldness to his 
style will enable him to complete his work 
within the announced limits—and who knows 
when we shall see tlie close of Lord Macaulay’s 
History of England, or of Carlyle’s biography 
of Frederick the Great ? It is no inconsiderable 
merit, in these days of opulent materials and dif- 
fuse treatment, that Mr. Crowe should have shown 
himself such a master of “ foreshortening ” as 
to have brought his narrative—within the com- 
pass of a single volume of not immoderate size— 
down to the death of Charles the Fifth (of 
France), near the commencement of the four- 
teenth century. What with Casar’s Commentaries 
and the chronicles, what with Guizot, Thierry, 
Michelet, and the rest, Mr. Crowe might easily 
have made a volume out of each chapter of his 
present instalment. But he felt rightly, and 
more keenly than some greater historians, that 
the picturesque is not the main interest in his- 
tory. Henri Quatre and Louis Quatorze, the 
Reformation and the Revolution, Napoleon and 
Louis Philippe, will not be curtailed of their due 


| 











remote heroes as Clovis and Charlemagne. The 
extreme condensation to which Mr. Crowe has 
been obliged to have recourse in his first volume 
gives it naturally somewhat the air of asummary. 
But no great fact, we can testify, is omitted; no 
great epoch goes without its brief but lucid ex- 
position; and the readers of future volumes will 
thank the author for the hydraulic pressure 
which he has exerted, in the present one, on the 
materials for the early history of France. 

In the absence of picturesque descriptions of 
events, and brilliant delineations of personages— 
in fact, of all that Michelet meant when he de- 
fined history to be “ resurrection,”—Mr. Crowe is 
distinguished not only by the steady march of 
his lucid narrative, but by the skill with which 
he makes one leading idea illuminate the laby- 
rinthine mazes of French history. The key-note 
of the work is to be found in the passage of the 
preface which asserts that 

Local freedom, representative government, indivi- 
dual rights, are the Penates which we worship; 
whilst the French are ever ready to accept absolute 
monarchy, provided it be glorious, or democracy, 
provided it be energetic, and are apt to appreciate 
religions and institutions less for their being based on 
truth or conducive to general happiness, than for the 


| efliciency with which they promote the unity and 


grandeur of the nation, with the regularity, power, 
and compactness of its government. 


This idea, in itself and in its contrast to the 
opposite idea pervading the history of England, 
is made to throw a steady light on the early 
history of France, which otherwise might seem a 
mere accumulation of ehaotic events. A fair 
notion of Mr, Crowe’s success in dealing with the 
philosophy of French history may be gained from 
the following characteristic of St. Louis’s kingly 
work: 

No name in modern history has been the object of 
more profound reverence and more enthusiastic praise 
than St. Louis. Royalists regarded him, and with 
justice, as the true founder of the monarchy; and 
Liberals still laud him for having undermined feu- 
dalism, and shorn the aristocracy of those privileges 
which rendered them princes in the land. Here, too, 
their gratitude is not misplaced; if equality rather 
than liberty be the first of political boons, St. Louis 
certainly contributed to it. It was, indeed, the 
monarch’s singular fate, in an age so early, to anti- 
cipate the predilections and tendencies of his country- 
men, at least those developed in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, by largely contributing to found 
a monarchy after the Byzantine model. What St. 
Louis accomplished in this respect was far from being 
to the advantage of the classes who laud him. His 
efforts in destroying some of the worst privileges of 
feudalism obliterated also some of its best and noblest 
principles, those which contained the germs of modern 
freedom and representative government. No laws 
had greater influence than those of St. Louis in exclud- 
ing the French of all ranks from any participation 
in either judicial or political rights. He drew 
everything to the Crown, to its administration and 
its courts, and commenced that centralisation 
which is the true machinery of despotism. When 
he curtailed seignorial privileges he by no means ex- 
tended popular or municipal rights. To govern for 
the people, not by them, and on the paternal rather 
than on the popular principle, was his view of the 
duties of a monarch, and he thus introduced the poli- 
tical doctrine of treating subjects as children, and 
converting a great country into an overgrown nur- 
sery, which has prevailed in France with such brief 
interruptions ever since his time. The feudal system 
which this replaced, supposed, on the contrary, man- 
hood and mature intellect to exist in every class, with 
reciprocal rights, and, within certain limits, mutual 
independence. If the modern world was to be other 
than the ancient empire of Rome, this was destined to 
beits distinguishing feature, with a rustic organisation 
embracing all classes, and not sacrificing the peasant to 
the citizen. This system, which became developed 
in England, St. Louis, his grandsire and_ his 
grandson, destroyed, or laboured to destroy, in France. 
The attempts to accomplish this may have been, in 
their age, premature. For after the death of Philip 
the Fair there took place a strong reaction towards 
freedom and local rights, to a resuscitation of aris- 
tocracy and a decentralisation of the powers of 
government. Still it was but the turbulent and 
anarchic portion of feudalism, its barren and unpro- 
ductive elements, which survived or were then resus- 
citated, to perish later at the hands of monarchs and 
ministers, who revived the original and interrupted 
task of Philip Augustus and St. Louis. 


There is matter enough in this passage, if 


sections of narrative for the exaltation of such | beaten out small, to furnish forth a review article 





| of no ordinary kind. Indeed, few writers known 


to us have studied more closely and discrimi- 
natingly the nature and results of feudalism. 
| Some readers may be surprised by the following 
passage, which nevertheless enshrines an un- 
doubted and important, though little known, truth: 
It is very remarkable that in these days of military 
feudalism, in those middle ages so stigmatised as 
aristocratic, the caste of nobles was never so exclusive 
as it afterwards became when rude feudalism died 
away. Down to the thirteenth century men rose by 
their strong arms or their good heads from a low to 
a high rank, nor was the door inexorably closed 
against the villains by the feudal law, as it was by 
the courtiers. During the crusades especially, rich 
citizens purchased fiefs and the townsfolk became 
possessed of lordly properties inland. The law did 
not debar them from purchase; and the possession of 
the fief for three generations rendered them fully 
noble . . Whilst the monopoly of land by 
the exclusion of non-noble purchasers was thus by no 
means so close or so strict in purely feudal times as it 
became after feudalism declined, the law of inheritance 
was less rigid in favour of the eldest son than it will 
be found subsequently. A gentleman might leave to 
his younger sons at least one third of his inherited 
estate, the eldest taking two thirds; but if it was an 
acquired estate he might will it as he pleased. 


The mention of the time required to render the 
burgher-purchaser noble reminds us of the late 
Sir Robert Peel’s saying, that “it took three 
generations to make a gentleman.” The whole 
passage is a refutation of those French historians 
who can see nothing but unredeemed evil in 
feudalism, and who welcome, as the one thing 
needed, the “ strong” monarchy which overthrew 
it. This “tone” of Modern French historians isa 
sufficient justification of Mr. Crowe’s resolve, 
even after Michelet and Henri Martin, to write 
the history of France, a country whose develop- 
ment must be always viewed by Englishmen 
otherwise than by Frenchmen. 








AN UNAPPRECIATED GENIUS. 

Hollingsworth and Modern Poetry: a Critical and 

Explanatory Essay. By GnorGe Sexton, M.A., 

Ph.D., &e., Editor of Hollingsworth’s Works. 

London: Freeman. 
Axsour two years ago Mr. Sexton edited the 
poetical works of Alfred Johnstone Hollings- 
worth. In our sense of the word, Hollingsworth is 
not a man of genius, but he evinces talent and 
scholastic parts. His wrongs were manifold and 
grievous. The brand of illegitimacy, though a 
stranger may not have perceived it, was always 
present in his later life, and silently burned its 
relentless way into his sensitive heart. Through 
his best affections the arrow of shame pierced 
him; for had he never seen a fair face to enchant 
him he might have lived and died in happy igno- 
rance of the sin of his parents. It was the honour 
of the man which kindled the funeral pyre of the 
victim. Weare told that, to gain access to the 
family of his beloved, he sought information 
relative to himself. No one can recall the distress 
of that high-souled youth without a pang of 
kindred pain. Even as his birth was a mystery, 
so was his death. On board the Isaac Wright, 
in 1853, he fell a victim to the cholera, though 
his name never appeared among the number who 
died in the ill-starred ship; but an unclaimed 
portmanteau and carpet bag told the tale but too 
plainly. It will be seen that with the man our 
sympathies are as vital as Dr. Sexton’s can pos- 
sibly be; but when we are told that Hollings- 
worth “ bids fair to occupy a prominent position 
in British literature,” we differ in all sincerity 
from such a statement. The manner adopted to 
place him on such an eminence does not win our 
suffrage. The object of the above essay is to 
show that Hollingsworth is a great poet; but the 
evidence is shaken by the fact that Dr. Sexton, 
the author of the essay, is the editor of Hollings- 
worth’s poetical works. This essay never would 
have been penned if the reviewers had placed 
Alfred Johnstone Hollingsworth among the 
poetic celebrities. We were not alone, it appears, 
in our opinion of his merits, since Mr. Sexton 
now admits that “most of his critics completely 
misunderstood him.” How and why misunder- 
stood? His life may have been a riddle, but his 
poems were facts presented to the judgment of 
the world. We maintain our former position, 
that “Childe Erconwold”—a sort of drama 
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founded on incidents in the Norman conquest, 
and containing some 12,000 lines, but of which 
only 4000 have yet been published—is dreary and 
devoid of originality. That Hollingsworth can 
skip from anapests to dactyles, and from dactyles 
to spondees, as rapidly as Woodin changes his 
dress, no more proves that he has richness of 
invention, or originality of thought, than that 
the tailor or upholsterer can manufacture Woodin 
into Edmund Kean. Dr. Sexton is not very well 
satisfied with a comparison we made in 1856, 
between Chatterton and Hollingsworth, and he 
defends his severe remarks on the “ marvellous’ 
Bristol boy (though if the remarks had been just 
they would have needed no apology), by stating 
that they were “ provoked” by the assertions of 
the Critic. 

It would not do for us to bandy many words 
with every discontented man who takes objection 
to our judgment; but for the sake of poetic genius, 
and not in defence of our critical creed, we may 
carry the comparison a little further. Hollings- 
worth was a ripe scholar; he has even been termed 
in exaggerated terms “a second Mezzofanti.” 
He received an excellent education from a re- 
verend gentleman who is still residing, we be- 
lieve, in the neighbourhood of Liverpool; whereas 
Chatterton had literally no education, or only 
such as could be obtained from a charity school 
a hundred years ago, and everybody knows what 
that means. These advantages and disadvantages 
must be kept in the foreground if the poets are 
to be brought into comparison at all. Withdraw 
your eyes from the foreground, and you cannot 
appreciate the other portions of the picture. 
Hollingsworth was, perhaps, equal in facile ver- 
sification to Chatterton, but in lusty thought he 
is certainly inferior. We will give Dr. Sexton 
the opportunity of proving the contrary by his 
own mode, that is, by reprinting some of those 
passages from Hollingsworth on which he relies. 
First, as to the “style” of Hollingsworth, Dr. 
Sexton exultingly affirms of his pet poet that he 
“hated that cut and dried uniform style of ail 
our poets” which in lines of the same feet and 
length attempted to make a warrior mourn over 
his defeat or rejoice over his victory. He could 
not understand how “quivering fear, wild en- 
thusiasm, deadened pain, and fluttering joy” 
could all speak in stauzas of the same form. Of 
course Hollingsworth’s was the nonpareil of 
style, since no style seems to have satisfied him, 
who was continually yearning after originality. 
Did the author of “Childe Erconwold” ever see 
an obscure poem entitled “ Don Juan,” not to go 
further back into literature for an example ? 
There he might have seen Don Alphonso taking 
a simple inventory of his goods, or the terrible 
realities of shipwreck, or the “ beauty of the 
Cyclades” exchanging passionate love in her 
ocean cave, or the fearful storming of Ismael, 
each unsurpassed in descriptive power, and yet 
all in the same five-feet iambic verse. Now 
Hollingsworth would have given us different 
metres to meet the different cases; and in that, 
according to Dr. Sexton, consists his originality. 
Surely originality must have fallen very low 
when it is mistaken for adaptation. ‘To skip 
from metre to metre is a trick of art easily 
learnt, and the certain subterfuge of weak writers. 
But Dr. Sexton, as if he could not otherwise 
sufficiently damage his poet, says of Hollings- 
worth, “he would not, like Milton, have made 
Satan and Gabriel, angels and devils, speak in 
the same metre. He would have given to Othello 
and Juliet different poetical languages.” If Dr. 
Sexton had intended to expend his fun at poor 
Hollingsworth’s expense, he could not have taken 
a safer course; indeed, the most charitable mode 
is to believe that the essayist is not really serious. 
Imagine Othello and Juliet not by William 
Shakspere, but by Alfred Hollingsworth! We 
thought Shakspere had made all that was pos- 
sible to human intellect out of those characters ; 
but we were wofully mistaken. For the first 
time we learn that the “immortal bard ” was so 
far mortal as not to understand his vocation. 

Now let us ascend to the genius of Hollings- 
worth. - Let us hear how Melitha is joyfully 
surprised by the return of her lover, and we 
cannot help comparing it with the surprise of 
J uliet by the return of Romeo—of course to the 
disadvantage of Shakspere. This is Melitha’s 
speech, and Dr. Sexton affirms that “ it is exe- 
cuted in a masterly manner ”: 

I bade thee sing away my care and fear; 

But thou art more to gloom us than to cheer ;— 

Ha! what—what horses? It was—Ha, hark! the drum! 
The band—Lo, hither—Good saints! They come, they come! 
‘Tis my Ercon! Heaven! Oh, tell him—Away! away! 





This is certainly in the “ Ercles vein,” and in one 
sense may be said to be like Shakspere, since that 
indifferent writer, who did not understand his 
vocation, has given us examples of such, and 
placed Bottom as the master of the ceremonies. 

Again, we cannot see such powerful description 
in solitary lines as Dr. Sexton does. Here is one 
which is given as a fine example : 

Now horses, clattering, gallop along! 
And here another: 

But fiery hasting Erconwold 

Stamps—walks about, and strikes his head. 
The passage does not strike us nevertheless. 

The next quotation has something peculiar | 
about it, though we have tried in vain to discover | 
it. “It is peculiarly his own,” says Dr. Sexton; 
and the essayist marches up to the climax by 
declaring that “the originality which the poet 
had sighed for had now become his”: 

To love thy wife,—all those of thy dear mind ; 

To praise thy friend ;—help him who help ¢hee most; 
These are the beggar-virtues of mankind, 

Which even the lowest savages can boast. 





But thou, proud Byron, still wilt live and please ;— 

With all thy faults, with all thy shameful wit, 

With all that I too wish had ne’er been writ, 

Still have the soul-unlocking “ golden keys ;” 

Wilt still be found in that far-looming age 

A great heart-mover in Old England’s page. 

Where's now the laugh ?—the step so quick and light? 

The gleeful eye ?—the heart of late so boon? 

Ah, that one ill hour thus can wreck or blight!— 
That aught so fair should droop so soon ! 


A thousand poets in England might have written | 
this, and yet laid no claim to originality. If there 
is any peculiarity at all about it, it consists in 
the introduction of lumbering compound words. 
Here is an example given to prove the poet’s 
smoothness; but we should have passed it over | 
in any book as being simply commonplace, and | 
certainly not new: 

Ah! What can still in me this anxious fear !— 

This endlesss longing after all so dear !— 

Ah! all so nigh—in musing, ever seen ; 

Yet far as though wide oceans roll’d between! 

These fetters grieve ; but hope and fear at strife— 

This pining, yearning love wears out my life! 

To thee, glad youth, the world’s a blissful bower;— 

Sweet valley where but thornless roses grow. 

How merrily thou whil’st away thine hour! 

How brightly gleams life’s crown upon thy brow! 

O may’st thou ever bide as glad as now! 

Thy past be yesterday; thy future morn! 

Ne’er know the real world to fret or scorn! 





Ercon. 
In loving thee, I break the worldly link 
That bound me down ;—feel now what angels think ! 
Ere, like a worm, I wallow'd on the sod;— 
Saw thee, and, lo! the cherub saw his God! 
What bliss is love! Can angels joy in more? 
What ill elf would not let us meet before ? 
I came—how often! Zhou wert aye so near? 
Yet aye so far ?—O thou than worlds more dear! 
I wander’d hence !—could leave my land to roam— 
Leave all I yearn’d to love so near my home! 
Ha! thou wert fault, thou darling one, of this: 
Who didst not come, and bring me so much bliss! 


MELITHA. 

Teart-stealer ! Tezch cold Holcroft how to woo;— 
And yet—teach not; for then I'd love him too!-- 
So, lose my Erc! How easy it would be 
To wed this eve if he were aught like thee! 

ERCON. 
Give me that little straying lock of hair:— 
Thou wilt not need it—thou wilt bide as fair ; 

But I shall take a greater conquest home 

Than ever mighty Cesar did to Rome, 
MELITHA. 
What pretty flatterer! -Ha! Who rings so the bell ? 

My maid may tell.—Alas! how soon farewell ! 

But, if thou love so, come another day; 

Tell father all. He'll be four nights away !— 

A long long lonesome time to wait to know 
What makes my whole life’s bliss, or whole life’s woe! 





As we have alluded to the description of a 
shipwreck in “ Don Juan,” it is fair to give an 
extract on the same theme, not to force a compa- 
rison—for there is no comparison—but because it 
is about as good as any of Hollingsworth’s pas- 
sages: 


Tis midnight ;—O, how dark is all! 

The ship begins to roll and leap ;— 

The rain, as gushing stream, to fall 

Tato the black and yawning deep. 

How the high black billows make her rise, 
Or dive deep, as they raging flow! 

Now up, she seems to touch the skies ; 

Now down again in the gulf below! 

While foaming spray sweeps over the deck, 


Shivering each plank, or dashing to wreck! 


Now dread thunder, peal on peal, 
Like a mighty god in ire, 
Starts them ;—makes the proudest kneel, 
Brandishing his sword of fire;— 
Strikes with awe and wild despair, 
Even the boldest-hearted there. 
The italics are not ours, nor can we see their 
object. 
Our readers will understand that the passages | 
we have quoted are selected by Dr. Sexton to | 
prove that Hollingsworth ought to obtain a high 








position in English literature, and that the critics 
in general, and we in particular, are blunderers. 
Will our readers endorse this opinion now they 
have seen some of the poet’s best performances, 
and which are put forward as the most valuable 
fragments in order to induce the public to specu- 
late in a further exploration of the mine? Mr. 
Hollingsworth has certainly been the victim of a 
miserable theory. In his uncorrected MSS. he 
wrote with “Tennysonian regularity ;” but as the 
strength of his intellect developed itself he 
scorned the Laureate, and we are gravely told by 
Dr. Sexton that he chose for Pegasus Nature’s 
wild steed, “leaving her tamed, neatly-trimmed 
carriage-horse to Tennyson and his school.” A 
fine figure that! Imagine Alfred Tennyson 
straddling a bony horse at least 16 hands high, 
shorn of hirsute grandeur, and Alfred Hollings- 
worth mounted on a steed of the sun, with mane 
all in native luxuriance, and tail streaming like 
Donati’s comet. This is not all, for it appears 
that Hollingsworth must mount to fame over the 
prostrate bodies of his brother bards. He felt 
that “Longfellow and Martin Tupper were 
sacrificing poetry at the shrine of a morbid 
fashion,” as if Hollingsworth could soar better 
by dragging down the author of “ Evangeline” to 
the level of the manufacturer of “ Proverbial 
Philosophy.” He saw the “Lakers whine” over 
buttercups, and find in them 
Thoughts which lie too deep for tears. 
And he was quite horrifled to think any one of 
them could say, 
And 'tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 
Suffice it to say that, beholding this sacrifice, and 
feeling this horror, he avoided the examples set 
before him—with what success we have shown. 
But the refinement of Longfellow will live, and 
the beautiful faith of Wordsworth shine, when the 
“style” of Hollingsworth is forgotten. 





Self-Formation : Twelve Chapters for Young Thinkers. 
By Epwarp Paxton Hoop. London: Judd 
and Glass, New Bridge-street and Gray’s-inn- 
road, 

We remember when years ago, in our boyhood, 

we read in the “ Evenings at Home” about Eyes 

and No-eyes, we never could help feeling con- 
siderable sympathy for the unobservant little 
wight held up to contempt under the latter 
pseudonymn. In fact, we felt the observational 
powers of Eyes to be a direct reproach to our- 
selves; we had taken walks a thousand times, 
and discovered nothing more than No-eyes: 
possibly, without being blind, we had often 
stumbled over rare plants and stones, and passed 
by wonderful nests. But we especially disliked 
the No-eyes allegory because we were not the 
least bit more observant after reading it; the 
moral informed us that we ought to make use of 
our eyes without telling us how to do so. To 
those persons who, from their mental short- 
sightedness, may be compared to the No-eyes of 
the tale, we can recommend this little work. In 
it they will learn what to read and how to read— 
how to educate the memory, how to think, and 
how to accomplish a number of other matters 
equally important. And they will learn all this 
without much fatigue. There is really, in this 
little book, a very considerable amount of reading 
and thought, put before the reader most quaintly 
and pleasantly. We learn from it almost without 
perceiving; and we can unhesitatingly say that 
in our opinion much more profit is to be derived 
from this volume than from many of far greater 
pretension. Not that we can indorse everything 
contained in these twelve chapters. Occasionally, 
too, it is easier to read the receipt than to make 
the pudding. For instance, in the index we see 

“How to get a library ;” and being anxious to 

discover some better method of accomplishing 

this desirable object than we know of at present, 
we turned with some eagerness to the page indi- 
cated, and there read the following: 

A single word about getting a library together. 
How much do you spend in cigars? How mueh in 
beer, ale, or wine? How much in fruit, oranges, 
nuts? Whatsoever may be its aggregate at the end 
of the year—and I think it very likely to amount 
even to pounds—this you know is extracted from the 
furniture of the mind. Is it not solemn to hear young 
men declare their inability to purchase the means of 
mental illumination while odious cigars and pipes are 
everywhere in us: among them? In the name of all 


common sense let these be removed, and then 
then—. 


There are not, however, many such disappoint- 
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ing receipts in this book. Again, much as we | for virtue or truth in the heart, or, at any rate, 


like portions of Mr. Hood’s little work, there are, | 
as we said before, passages with which we cannot | 
altogether agree. We may tell the author, with- 
out thinking with Sir John Hawkins that dancing 
is a universal panacea, that there are many worse | 
ways of taking exercise than enjoying a good 
hearty dance. Even the ascetic Mr. Spurgeon 
commended dancing between partners of the same 
sex, though we are happy to believe he has made 
very few converts to his doctrine. As Mr. Hood | 
informs us that he cannot dance himself, we will 
venture to assure him that in dancing it is not 
necessary “to make grimaces for a long night,” 
or “to hop about like madness broke loose from | 
an asylum;” that the atmosphere of all 
ball rooms is not necessarily “ pestiferous;” | 
and that, though it may be a fact that | 
Plato and Socrates never danced, we do not 
at all see why that circumstance should 
prevent us from doing so if we choose. When a | 
person has the candour to confess that he knows 
nothing whatever on the subject about which he 
is giving advice, we may, without being cynical, 
think the advice not worth attending to. Again, 
his admonitions as to those “ laborious frivolities” 
called whist, billiards, bagatelle, and chess—on | 
all of which subjects Mr. Hood has the grace to | 
confess his entire ignorance—are all very good 
and very moral and proper; but we more 
than doubt whether they will make a single | 
convert. As for tobacco—though it is not a bad 


| pleasure of virtuous emotion, while avariciously 


| dering to the wild and licentious enjoyments of a 


| studies.” 


without any fulfilment of them in the life. How 
easy it was to pen those fine and fanciful senti- 
ments on contentment and happiness and the 


accumulating his hoards of wealth, banqueting at 
ease in his magnificent gardens and palaces, pan- 





corrupt and cruel prince, conniving at the parri- 
cidal murder of the mother of the Emperor by the 
son she had raised to empire and dignity. All | 
this appears to be true of Seneca, and therefore 
he may be appropriately held up rather to the 

execration than the admiration of mankind.” We 
do not know why poor old Seneca is thus picked | 
out to be made a scapegoat of. We feel pretty cer- 
tain that he was as good as most of his neighbours, | 
and vastly better than the great majority of them. 
With all his “ flashy theoretic views of virtue,” 
he managed to die very nobly, if Tacitus’s de- 
scription be true; and it is really somewhat hard 
that he should be held up to the execration of 
mankind. 

We have some excellent advice from Mr. | 
Hood under the heading ‘ Educate your } 
Sleep.” It is suggested to us that if we get up | 
an hour earlier each morning we may “read | 
histories,” ‘“ acquire languages,” and “conquer | 
The only time, however, we ourselves | 
attempted “ to educate our sleep,” we confess to | 
have failed dismally ; and we were afterwards 
fully converted to the impropriety of early rising, 


| 
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travels, then transport yourself to the scenery and 
localities described, paint vividly, let Imagination use 
her colours, let human Sympathy go forth and note 
the condition of the inhabitants, and let Memory 
awaken her daughter Comparison, and bring the 
ancient story of the English country to bear the illus- 
tration from the foreign but modern picture. 

We must conclude with again expressing our 
approbation of this interesting and thoughtful 
little volume ; and we are happy to say that it 
has already reached a third edition. Since we 
have learned that Mr. Martin Tupper’s “ Pro- 
verbial Philosophy” has reached its thirty-third 
edition, we have ceased to consider the extensive 
sale of a book to be necessarily any proof of its 
excellence ; but, as it is a matter of importance 
to an author that his literary bantling should 
increase in numbers as in years, we wish this: 
book what it well deserves, a fair moiety of the 
success of Mr. Tupper’s work. 


FELLOW TRAVELLERS. 

Fellow Travellers; or; the Experiences of Life. By 
the! Author of “ Margaret; or, Prejudice at 
Home.” London: Hurst and Blackett. 

WE have no doubt that this novel will receive all 

the applause that it merits, and that is no slight 

measure. It is a well-told tale, full of great and 
stirring incidents, acted out by people who are 
remarkable in their way, but who are perfectly 
human and natural. Some of the occurrences 
described verge, perhaps, upon improbability ; 








thing to smoke—we dare say it is still better not | unless a person has a private and particular | yet even these cannot be said to be impossible, 


todoso. Further, we must say that there ap- | 
pears to us a very considerable amount of hum- 


fancy to do so, by an admirable article in an old | 
volume of Blackwood’s Magazine. Under the | 


and they add very much to the interest which the 
tale inspires. It is certainly not common for 


bug in the general desire which reformers have | heading “ Educate your Dress” we have a brief | English fathers, when their daughters contract a 
in these days to make amusements intellectual. | protest against hats, tight cravats, stays, and | marriage of which they do not approve, to shut 


Ifwe take a walk nowadays we are invited, or | 
rather ordered, to inspect the glorious works of | 
nature ; to do a little—and it is generally an infi- | 
nitesimally small quantity—of botanising or | 
geologising ; to become amateur ornithologists 
or conchologists ; or to dabble skin-deep in some | 
other ology or another. Without knowing the | 
botanical names for foxglove or London-pride, or | 
even being able to explain the not very abstruse 
problem why nettles sting, a man may be a very 
good kind of fellow, and enjoy a walk amazingly, | 
and in fact be a pleasanter companion to all, save | 
individuals of a _botanising tendency, than 
another who has Linneus at his fingers’ end. It | 
is this same reforming mania that sends—or | 
would send if it could—tired workmen from their | 
tobacco and beer to bad music and dull lectures. 

Nor is this reformation to be confined to those of 

riper years ; we are to have while babes and 

sucklings—instead of Gammer Gurton and 

Little Red Riding Hood—miniature history, 

biography, and geography. Our nursery rhymes | 
are to teach us the names of the Cesars, or the 

number of the counties in Great Britain and 

Ireland, or the French departments, or something | 
else equally recondite to learners in petticoats. 
Now all this knowledge is excellent and neces- 
sary, even for those who do not intend to be model 
men; but it is well to recollect the truism con- 
veyed in the somewhat trite quotation, 

Neque semper arcum 
Tendit Apollo, 

and not to judge harshly those who prefer at 
times the fumes of their tobacco and beer to any 
post-prandial instruction, however well meant. 
Occasionally, too, your sages are rather apt to 
degenerate into bores. Weare sometimes almost 
tempted to wish that there were a little less 
universal knowledge in the brain of the philoso- 
pher—whether breeched or in petticoats—who 
interrupts our stirring the fire with a long-winded 
lecture on vacuums, oxygen, and atmospheric air. 
It is all very well to find tongues in trees, and 
sermons in stones, and good in everything; but we 
are not always in the humour to have the results 
of such findings intruded upon us. Mr. Hood re- 
marks, “How many are the lessons of wisdom 
which may be won from a glance at the domestic 
uses of life!” But suppose we are so incurious 
or so wilful as not to care to win such lessons of 
wisdom; why, when we take tea at our neigh- 
bour’s, are our venerable cheeks to be put to the 
blush by the pert acquisitiveness of Master 
Tommy, aged eight years, who catechises us as to 
“why boiling water is lighter than cold?” or on 
some other chemical puzzle? 


change our complaint, does Mr. Hood fall foul of } 


Seneca? Hesays: “Seneca, the moralist, is an 


|as far as the changing goes the statement is 


| fashion,” but “in the dress of man every succes- 


Why again, to | 


corsets; but the author has scarcely done justice | 
to his subject. He tells us “that the dress of | 
man shifts as the gales and winds of fashion blow 
around it;” if for “ man” we substitute “ woman,” 


true enough. But why does not Mr. Hood give 
us from the plenitude of his wisdom some sug- 
gestions as to what we should wear? What are 
we to put on our heads in the place of those 
“ cylindrical boxes,” yclept hats? What is the 
use of telling us that ‘the horse and the sheep | 
and the dog wear continually garments of one 


sive year beholds some fresh enhancement of the 
ridiculous.” Many of us are willing to amend | 
in this particular error, if we only knew the way. | 
What is the due medium between the sober sub- | 
fusk vestment enjoined to the undergraduate by 
the Oxford Statutes, and the parti-coloured | 
garb in which the medical student of the Adelphi | 
stage figures? By what delicate commingling of 
shades and colours, of cut and pattern, shall we 
win the author’s approbation ? We want to have 
sufficient sobriety in our dress to gain the ap- 
proval of our steady middle-aged quakerish 
friends, without forfeiting the even more impor- 
tant approval of the fair sex. 

We believe it was Sir Walter Scott who said he 
had never read a book of any kind or description 
whatsoever, without gaining something from it; he 
would, however, scarcely have been able to make 
the same assertion in the present day, unless he 
exercised some care in the selection of the books 
he read. Mr. Hood says: 


There never was so large an amount of profitless 
reading in the world as now ; books by millions find 
their way through all the channels of our population: 
but of those books printed and sold, few, very few 
are read ; and of the books read how few either have 
a useful aim, or are perused to any useful purpose. 
There is a possibility of reading without any very 
distinct mental action; the mind of the reader is pas- 
sive to the book: the individuality of the reader is 
surrendered to the book: this is always bad. No 
book has any right so to captivate; but thus 
it must always be, when we read, as thousands 
read, merely to stretch the mind upon a luxu- 
rious lounging-couch. A great deal of the 
reading of our time is merely intellectual ennui ; 
it is an attempt to fly from self; we dare 
not be alone, even in a railway carriage; we shun 
solitude, we abhor thought; the mind cannot 
walk or leap, or dive, or run, and therefore the 
shilling novel is in so much request, and many 
other books beside shilling novels. Now, it may be 
asserted as a general principle in reading, that all 
reading is useless which does not conduce to mental 
activity, which does not tax the imagination or the 
judgment, the comparison or the inquisitiveness. 
Much reading is done merely by the eye; even the 





eminent illustration, unless his character is grossly 
traduced, of the possession of fine theoretical 
views of virtue, the power to utter glittering 
sentences, words, scintillations, without any love 


tale read cannot be recounted, the process of reason- 
ing cannot be repeated, or the main proposition stated. 
| No! no! my young friend, as the lines glide before 





the eye, tax the powers of your mind; if a volume of 


them up on a pretence of insanity, and keep them 
so during the greater part of a life; nor is it 
likely that, even after the father’s death, an agent 
should be found to carry out that cruel mandate 
in spite of the law and of the lady’s husband; 
yet when we are told that this occurred in a wild 
and remote part of the country, and call to mind 
certain inquiries at Liverpool, in which a gentle- 
man of position in the mercantile world and the 
keeper of a certain private madhouse figured 
rather prominently than creditably, we cannot 
refuse to admit at least the possibility of 
an eyent so monstrous and unnatural. Young 
gentlemen of twenty thousand a year do not 
usually leave their tenants and estates to the 
mercies of an agent who is a proved rogue, while 
they live up in garrets in the Temple, to earn 
fame at the Bar; yet it would be difficult to fix 
the precise bounds of human eccentricity, and 
such a proceeding, if rare, cannot be said to be 
absolutely impossible. 

It would not, perhaps, be an easy task to 
describe, within the narrow compass of a review, 
the details of the story upon which Fellow T7ra- 
vellers is founded. More like real life than the 
general run of novels is wont to be, it is made up 
of an infinite complication of small events, re- 
lieved occasionally by some striking incident. 
There is no regular outline of story cut after the 
regular plan, such as enables the reader to predict 
the end of all before he gets half through the first 
volume. A large number of persons pass on and 
off the stage, and some disappear altogether 
without even explaining the purpose of their 
coming. Of what conceivable use, for instance, 
is that “great dumb man,” James Fraser, witli 
his Jarge head, his vast, dreamy, desolate soul, 
and his eccentric habits of lounging upon sofas 
and putting people down in the most uncomfort- 
able fashion? Apparently he aids the progress 
of the story in no respect; yet he is brought 
upon the scene at all the great crises of the tale, 
and just when you are led to expect that he is 
about to do something very astonishing, or say 
something very wise, he simply folds his arms, 
stares everybody out of countenance, and may be 
utters some mysterious platitude that sounds 
like an oracle. The great difficulty that a novel 
writer has in dealing with such a character is 
obvious; he is like the elephant in the auction, 
when you have got him you don't know what to 
do with him. You are told of a great philoso- 
pher; he is very big both in body and soul; but it 
lies within the power of the writer only to realise 
the former to you. Easy enough is it to describe 
material weight, and the ponderousness of James 
Fraser is brought prominently forward upon all 
occasions; but how to prove the weight of his 
soul? When a great original thinker talks, it must 
be great, original, deep, and powerful thoughts, 
such as it is not within the power of novelists 
to give birth to, or they would not be novelists. 
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To come, however, to the more human cha- 
racters in the drama, that of Walter Osborne is 
really a very noble creation, almost equal to the 
Rochester of “ Jane Eyre.” The interview be- 
tween him and the brutalised father is as fine as 
anything of the kind we remember. It is not quite 
clear why, if he were so anxious to discover the 
retreat of Avice Desborough, he did not advertise 
in the second column of the Zimes, or have re- 
course to some private inquiry office; yet the 
picture of his toiling bravely and companionless 
in the poorly-furnished chambers of his departed 
friend, while wealth and station only awaited his 


acceptance of them—preferring, with a mistaken 


been so grievously misapplied—that, we say, is 
a very grand picture indeed, and may stand 
excused for some trifling shade of improbability. 
In the dénouement with Rycroft, perhaps it would 
have been in better taste if Mr. Osborne had 
been less physical in his way of humiliating the 
scoundrel ; but the provocation was great, and 
there is something human and certainly English 
in the act of trouncing a discovered knave. In 
fine contrast with this great rough character comes 
the gentle, beautiful Avice, with her “wondrously 
small hands” and her winning ways. Sorely 
tried is she, refined in the fire of affliction. We 
could, perhaps, have wished that she could have 
reached Walter without becoming the widow of 
that honest strong-headed ye »man Edward Thorpe; 
yet even here the writer is shown to be of 
no vulgar stamp, for had it been otherwise we 
should have had the commonplace difficulties 
surmounted in the commonplace manner. 
Greatly as we admire Avice, however, we cannot 
help feeling a stronger liking, and certainly a 
higher measure of respect, for the bright, clear 
character of Catherine Moore. The tact, the 
delicacy with which this is worked up is excel- 
lent. How difficult it is to paint a young lady as 
both clever and agreeable! The clever young 
ladies of fiction, and sometimes indeed of real 
life, are, generally speaking, the most disagree- 
able beings possible. They never go deep enough 
to be profound, and when they are beaten in 
argument they shelter themselves behind the 
defences of their sex. Taking the liberties of 
shallow young men, they claim the privileges 
which are usually accorded to their own sex. 
They mistake pertness for wit, and, being neither 
fish nor flesh, are usually disliked by all. Now, 
Catherine Moore, who is perfectly clear-headed, 


say, able indeed upon occasion to cope with even 
the formidable James Fraser himself, is at the 
same time one of the most charming and loveable 
young ladies possible, for whom we could have 
desired a more decidedly estimable husband than 
Gervase Ellersley, who may have been a very 
capital fellow for all we know, but who has no 
opportunity to prove himself such. 

Of the other characters in the tale we must 
make but scanty mention. Rycroft is a well- 
conceived picture of a vulgar, unscrupulous tool, 
fawning towards his superiors, coarse with his 
equals, and arrogant to those who have the mis- 
fortune to be under his control. The vulgarity 
and mispronunciations of his wife are perhaps a 
little too highly coloured. That somnolent gour- 
mand the Dean of —— is another very well- 
conceived character; yet we must entreat M. 
Emile Montégut who in the pages of the Revue 
des deux Mondes has been holding up the clerical 
characters in Mr. Trollope’s entertaining novel 
“ Barchester Towers” as faithful photographs of 
the Anglican clergy, not to suppose that the 
Dean is by any means a fair specimen of his 
order; nor, let us hope, is Lady Otley to be 
quoted to prove that the ladies of the English 
nobility are very much addicted to story-telling 
and petty larceny. 


fast as they are submitted for review. 


of selections from the works of the 





| have also been well exercised in adorning and 
giving a value to the book, and the brothers 
Dalziel have executed their share of the task in 
a manner that almost leads us to hope that the 
old art of wood engraving may be revived. In 


great poets should thus be graced. We are not 
among those who prate about simplicity and hold 
Shakspere to be degraded when his works are set 
forth in a splendid manner. 
Alexander that he carried about with him the 
Iliad enshrined in a casket of pure gold. Mr. 
Routledge cannot afford to be quite so sumptuous 
in his dealings with Wordsworth; but he has 
provided him, nevertheless, with a very rich and 
beautiful covering of green and gold. 

Some few of the illustrations might perhaps 
have been selected with a closer view to the 
meaning of the text, and it is only because the 
great excellencies of the book are amply sufficient 
to outweigh any small defects that we point this 
out. In the ballad of “ Lucy Gray,” for instance, 
the father and mother trace Lucy’s steps upon 


bridge : 








They followed from the snowy bank 
The footmarks one by one, 

Into the middle of the plank ; 
And further there were none. 

The illustration which accompanies this makes 
the track end in the open moor, no trace of bridge 
| being visible. Yet surely the broken bridge 
| might have been turned to good account by the 
artist in adding to the picturesqueness of the 
scene. Again, in that well-known and beautiful 
ode on “The Influence of Natural Objects in 
calling forth and strengthening the Imagination 
in Boyhood and Early Youth,’ why should Mr. 
Birket Foster, in designing a very beautiful 
illustration for that poem, refuse to profit by 
that magnificent descriptive panorama with which 
the poem concludes, and of which a frozen lake 
is the scene, and give us a summer lake with 
limpid waters and leafy trees, such as the text 
gives no warrant for? These, however, are but 
trifling drawbacks. 

In the selection of the pieces given Mr. Will- 
mott has been guided by singularly good taste 
and judgment. It consists, indeed, of most of 
the finest passages of the bard. As the editor 
observesin the brief preface which is prefixed to the 
volume, a composition which is of modest dimen- 
sionsand yet amply sufficient, and which is written 
in a style alike simple, graceful, and scholarly: 

The present volume contains the finest examples of 
Wordsworth. The poem to which I have given the 
title of ‘The Deserted Cottage” comprises the first 
and second books of ‘‘ The Excursion.” My choice 














Routledge have contrived to be beforehand with 
their seasonable gift; and as this and such like 
volumes are mostly intended for Christmas pre- 
sents, and should consequently be known to 
buyers whilst that season is still “looming in 
the future,” we shall abandon our past custom of 
keeping them back for notice until Christmas- 
day, and purpose entering upon their merits as | 


And first of all, for the externals of this volume 
Bard of 
Rydal, it is not flattery but truth to say that it is | he had discovered a race of barbarian readers to 
as handsome as thick toned paper, fine print, a 
costly but tasteful and richly-ornamented binding 
sense of duty, to climb by the steep and narrow | could make it. The pencils of the eminent artists 
path rather than make use of wealth which had | whose names are to be found upon the title-page 


our opinion it is good that the writings of our 


It is recorded of 


the snow until they are lost upon the broken | 


words will, doubtless, be performed by the volume 
before us during the coming Christmas—of which, 
indeed, it is the brightest and most beautiful 
herald that yet has greeted our eyes. 








AN AMERICAN NOVEL. 
Bell Martin: an American Story of Real Life. 
T.S. Artuur. Hodson and Son. 
| Ir is not long since one of the contributors to 


| Household Words was observed to rush into print 
| in a state of great horripilation, proclaiming that 


By 


whom the works of the great Mr. Dickens were, as 
Mrs. Gamp or Mrs. Cluppins would express it, 
entirely unbeknown. His account of what they did 
read was not equally definite; for, as with an astro- 
nomer admitted to a private view of the unlit side 
of the moon, it was easier to depose to the broad 
fact of a mantle of darkness than to distinguish 
what mysteries it might conceal. Though the 
horror and astonishment of this Pickwickian 
satellite might possibly appear not a little ludi- 
crous, if was quite worth knowing that there is a 
very large class of readers on whom the splendour 
of the most conspicuous literary reputations 
beams but as the sun upon the ice of the most re- 
mote planet, and for whose special behoof exists 
an independent literature, frowned on or ignored 
by the so-called higher criticism, but for all that 
a stubborn and influential fact. As an apt illus- 
tration of the genus of belles-lettres referred to, 
Gell Martin claims a more liberal allotment of 
our space than it could be deemed entitled to on 
the score of intrinsic merit. It cannot be uninte- 
resting to know what is read and presumably 
admired by the million; and of this Mr. Arthur’s 
book affords an excellent criterion, being an exotic 
novelette, such as certainly would not be impor- 
ted were not a demand expected and insured. 
It is, indeed, so long since Mr. Arthur’s delicate 
blue-bound miniatures of courtship and marriage 
began to ornament the cheap booksellers’ shelves, 
that he may reasonably claim the consideration 
due to an established public favourite. 

Never having believed in the penchant to immo- 
rality and blasphemy so generously placed to the 
account of the less cultivated class of readers, 
we are not surprised to find Mr. Arthur’s tone 
moral and even moralising, and his story one 
from which it would puzzle Mephistopheles him- 
self to draw any other than a useful lesson. It 
is, in fact, merely one of his didactic writings 
dramatised. What he formerly inculcated by 
precept is now more vividly conveyed by ex- 
ample: while poor Bell Martin is a standing 
warning to all young ladies to beware of bad 
husbands, her worser part’s career admonishes 
birds of his black feather to take care what 
becomes of them, as it is likely to be something 
very bad. In the first page we learn the sinister 
designs cherished by the bachelor wolf against 
the unwedded lamb, which, carried out with un- 
swerving energy of purpose, result in this latter 
innocent being dragged off to the den of matri- 
mony, and devoured incontinently. When what 
in her tyrant’s eyes is her most valuable part, 
namely, her fortune, has sunk inthe abyss of 
dissipation, he is naturally desirous of getting 
rid of her, a design which might be thought con- 
siderably facilitated by his conviction for forgery. 

3ell’s affection, however, is proof against this and 
every other trial, never forsaking its worthless 
object till he encounters ja deserved fate at the 
hands of Judge Lynch. 














was guided by a remark of Coleridge in his “‘ Table 
Talk: ‘“‘I have often wished that the first two books 
of ‘The Excursion’ had been published separately 
under the title of ‘The Deserted Cottage.’ They | 
would have formed, what indeed they are, one of the 
most beautiful poems in the English language.” The 
other specimens exhibit the author under every light 
of his imagination, fancy, and reflection; whether 
the reader turns to the solemn pastorals of 
“ Michael” and “* The Old Cumberland Beggar,” the 





Inconclusion let us repeat that Fellow Tra- 
vellers is, in many respects, a very remarkable 
work, and that it cannot fail to take a high rank 
among the novels of the season. 








A CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


Virgilian dignity of “‘ Laodamia,” the natural pathos 
of the ‘‘ Brothers,” the noble “ Song of Brougham 


Bell Martin, then, is a painting of a serpent 
and a dove, very unequally executed. The heroine 
must interest everybody. The character of a 
wronged yet loving wife appeals so powerfully 
to the sympathies, that it would be difficult for 
the most determined bungler to destroy its effect. 
An exaggerated tragedy style might do some- 
thing; but Mr. Arthur is as free from the vice of 
fine writing as though he had never drawn a 
breath of Transatlantic air. His diction is simple 





Castle,” the picturesque ‘‘ Horn of Egremont,” the 
mystical splendour of the ode on “Immortality,” or 
the tender lyrics which breathe the love and bloom 
of home and country affections; nor does the poet | 
appear to less advantage in the sonnet, the strict 
limits of which repressed his occasional habit of wordi- 








Poems of William Wordsworth, Selected and 
Edited by Rosert Arts Wittmorr. IIlus- 
trated with One Hundred Designs by Birket | 
Foster, J. Wolf, and John Gilbert; engraved 
by the Brothers Dalziel. London: Geo. Rout- 
ledge and Co. 


ness. But his own estimate of his poems is the truest 

and the most worthy ; he gives it in a letter to Lady } 
Beaumont: ‘*‘ To console the afflicted; to add sun- [ 
shine to delight, by making the happy happier; to | 
lead the young and gracious of every age to see, to; 
think, to feel, and to become more actively and securely | 


and clear, his incidents such as naturally would 
oceur, described as if they naturally had occurred. 
But this very gift of reality, or power of repre- 
senting what he knows, causes him to fail utterly 
when he comes to deal with iniquity and the 
iniquitous. It is very plain that he has never 
formed one of a band of conspirators, or even 
listened to them from behind the arras or other 
orthodox place of concealment. When we see 
villains contemplating their proceedings from a 
virtuous point of view, and hear them laying bare 


THouGH we are only now entering the fall of the | virtuous—this is their office, which I trast they will | each guilty thought with the simplicity of infants, 


leaf, this beautiful volume comes very welcome 
to us as the precursor of the approachingChristmas. 
First in the field, the ever-energetic Messrs. 





faithfully perform, long after we (that is, all that is 
mortal of us) are mouldered in our graves.” 


Some of the offices prescribed in these noble ' 


we lose all faith in their reality. The accumu- 


! lated moral indignation evaporates in a smile— 


solvuntur risu tabule. 
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Notices of Reviews by the Atheneum and the Critic 
of ‘‘Blighted Pasque-Flowers: a Plea for the Work- 
room.” (London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co.)—If 
the author of “ Blighted Pasque-Flowers” have 
nothing better to oecupy his:‘time than such composi- 
tions as we have before us, we are really very sorry for 
him. The gross personal abuse of ourselves would 
scarcely have extorted from us one word of reply, for 
it is difficult to argue with an angry author—im- 
possible with a vain one whose vanity you have been 
compelled to hurt; but we feel that a mistake into 
which we unintentionally fell requires some explana- 
tion at our hands. Some two months back, or more, 
the volume called ‘ Blighted Pasque-Flowers” was 
sent to the office for review. It was handed over in 
due course to the gentleman who superintends that 
department, and was dealt with aceording to his con- 
ception of its merits. Page 496 of the present volume of 
the Critic shows what that verdict was, and we must 
declare that a reference to the book itself has given us 
no doubt as to its justice. Giving the author credit for 
the best intentions, he (very properly in our opinion) 
characterised the verses as weak and trashy. It ap- 
pears, also, that a similar opinion was expressed by 
certain of our contemporaries : whereupon the author 
takes the unusual course of writing a pamphlet, 
attacking his unfriendly eritics, and parading favour- 
able verdicts of the /dlustrated London News, the Cle- 
ried Journal, the Christian Times, the Montgomery- 
shire. Mercury, the Denbighshire Herald, the Lancaster 
Guardian, the Wesleyan Times, and the Literary Ga- 
zetle, which are consequently held up as models of 
honest and impartial journalism. Of course we have 
not one word to say against the value of the opinions 
of these eontemporaries ; only we must decline to take 
the admiration of “‘ Blighted Pasque-Flowers’’ as the 
Shibboleth for proving our honesty as reviewers. 
When this pamphlet came under our notice we regret 
to say that both “ Blighted Pasque-Flowers” and its 
author had passed clean out of mind. It is impossible 
to remember even all those whom we condemn: itis a 
defect, but one incident to humanity. What we did 
know, however, was that both the pamphlet and the 
book to which it referred purported to be published by 
a firm which for some time past had not submitted its 
publications to us for review; and, as we felt convinced 
that we should not step out of our way to procure by 
any special means a small volume of poems by an 
unknown author, we arrived (too hastily, we admit) 
at the conclusion that “ Blighted Pasque-Flowers ” 
had never reached us. Under this impression, we 
declined to offer any opinion upon the merits of the 
question between the author of the pamphlet and our 
offending contemporary, on the ground that we had 
never enjoyed an opportunity of forming a judgment 
of the work. Of course it suits this most irritable of 
the genus vatum, whose creed it is that not to admire 
him is to be dishonest, to attribute this to other 
causes than a very natural mistake. Weare quite 
aware that editors ought never to make mistakes— 
some, at least, hold.it to be a canon in journalism 
never to confess one. 


have.it not. 
and to assure the author of “ Blighted Pasque- 
Flowers ” that we were influenced by no such con- 
sideration as dread of any one’s castigation. If after 
this statement he may deem it advisable to make us 
the subject of another pamphlet, we cannot help it; 
only we must assure him, once and for all, that the 
matter does not appear to be of sufficient importance 
to require further notice at our hands, 

Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Liverpool, during the Forty-seventh Session, 1857- 
58 (Liverpool: Printed for the Members by H. 
Greenwood).—This volume of proceedings, issued by 
the most powerful and energetic of our provincial 
societies, displays no falling off in the zeal and indus- 
try of its members. The secretary’s report, as read 


FO 


THE CRITIC IN PARIS. 
VIGHTEEN hundred and fifty-nine is a coming 
4 event which may not be speculated upon 

hastily for good or for evil; but, like every 
coming event, it already casts its shadow before. 
Look into the windows of the shops on the Bou- 
levards, into those of the Rue de Rivoli, but 
especially into those of the Latin quarter, and 


you see the looming of the approaching year. It | 


is not toys and fashions we feel great concern in, 
although these have their social and domestic 
importance and influences. ‘The baby which can 
Say more than “papa” and “mama” by gentle 
compression is already announced ; and a Countess 
has predicted what shall be the reigning fashion 
in jupes and sleeves. The baby is to be made to 


say, “ Portez-vous bien?” and loose open sleeves | 


are to be abandoned on the part of the ladies; 


the jupe is to be made without flounces, and it | 


must not make a train or a desom on the Boule- 
vards or elsewhere. 


Critics are supposed to be in- | 
fallible, and they should assume the virtue if they | 
We, however, prefer to confess the fact, | 


The baby doll, to the affir- ' 


| at the ordinary meeting, mentions the accession of | 
twenty-nine new members during the year; whilst 
during the same space of time the society has to de- | 
plore the loss of two of its most distinguished corres- 
ponding members in Lord Ellesmere and Dr. Scoresby, 
and two of its ordinary members, R. V. Yates, 
Esq., and Robert Bickersteth, Esq., surgeon, and one 
| of the brothers of the late Lord Langdale. The total | 
number of members, corresponding and ordinary, is 
' now 196. The papers printed in the volume, and 
| which are selected from those papers read at the | 
| meetings, according to their importance, are:—“ An 
| Outline of the Life of Richard Neville, the Great Earl 
of Warwick and Salisbury, called the King-Maker,” 
by R. Brooke, Esq., F.S.A.; ‘On some of the 
| Minor Natural History Excursions made during the 
last Meeting of the British Association,” by T. C. 
Archer, Esq., V.P.; ‘On the Composition of 
Rotatory Motion,” by George Hamilton, F.R.A.S., 
F.C.S. ; “ Notes on some of the Principal Stations for 
Botanising in the Neighbourhood of Liverpool,” by the 
Rev. H. H. Higgins, V.P.; ‘‘ On the Moral Dignity 
of the Shaksperian Drama,” by J. T. Foard, Esq. ; 
‘On International Arbitration,” by W. Hine, Esq., 
V.P.; “On the Influence of Christianity on the 
Zoman Matrimonial Law,” by Dr. Carl Retslag ; 
‘¢ On the Fossils of Perim Island, in the Gulf of Cam- 
bay,” by H. Duckworth, Esq., F.G.S.; ‘On the 
Death of the Common Hive Bee, supposed to be oc- | 
casioned by a Parasitic Fungus,” by the Rev. H. H. | 
Higgins ; “ Flora and Fauna of Geological Systems,” | 
by Geo. H. Morton, Esq., F.G.S.; “On Rearing | 
Macro-Lepidoptera,” by J. F. Brocholes, Esq.; | 
“Egypt and Nubia: their Climate, Character, and | 
| Merits as a Winter Residence for Invalids,” by Joseph | 
Dickinson, Esq.. F.R.S.; ‘On the Liability of Shells | 





to Injury from the Growth of a Fungus,” by the Rev. | 


| H. H. Higgins; and ‘‘ Synopsis and List of British | 


Hymenomycetes, arranged according to the Epicrisis | 
of M. Fries,” by the Rev. H. H. Higgins. | 
Literature and the Literary Character: a Lecture | 
delivered at the Music Hall, Sheffield, before the Lite- | 
rary and Philosophical Society of Sheffield. By the | 
Rev. Atrrep Garry, M.A. (London: Bell and | 
Daldy.)—This is a well-arranged and very pleasantly | 
written essay upon the past history and present con- | 
dition of our literature; and although we cannot | 
subscribe to all the doctrines promulgated in it, we | 
recognise in its author a ripe, well-stored English | 
scholar. His appreciation of the noble nature of | 
| Johnson is hearty and thorough, and the pictures 
drawn of the daily life of the old Doctor are equal to 
any. Perhaps, if Mr. Gatty have any very glaring | 
defect, itis in having too much enthusiasm. Who | 
| but a very enthusiastic man would speak of Burke | 
| as “the greatest of philosophic statesmen,” or quote | 
| Macaulay, Stanhope, and Alison, as the equals of | 
Hume, Gibbon, and Robertson? Is not the poet 
out-poetised when we are told that Tennyson is “ head 
and shoulders in art above all competitors of the | 
present day,” and that he has had “very few rivals 
since Shakspere”? Surely the most enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Locksley Hall” and * In Memoriam ” may be 
satisfied with this: —“A perfect master in the construc- 
tion of harmonious verse, he displays the genius of | 


at the same time he condenses his meaning into the 
most forcible expression which our language can 
supply. It is something to live in an age when 
Alfred Tennyson writes. When one thinks of this | 
unpretending but great man sitting in his study at 
the Isle of Wight, the windows of which face directly 
towards Cherbourg, I cannot help feeling that he is 
the most powerful of the guns with which we are now 
fortifying the white cliffs of England—whether an 
ode of rebuke be required to repress the military 
ardour of our ally, or a thrilling ballad be wanted to 
rouse, at an emergency, the spirit of his confiding but 
resolute countrymen.” 


| 


REIGN 


mative ‘ Ou7,” will answer, compressed rather 


tightly, in the Engiish equivalent, “* Money-box, | 


if you please;” and the tight sleeve, and the nar- 
rowed “ cage”—by such term the Countess desig- 
nates the crinoline—will bring dismay to the 
doctor and apothecary. It is not by the opacity 
of its toys and fashions, as we have said, that the 
coming year casts its shadows. Look into the 
windows of the book shops; examine the stores 
upon the counters. Already 1859 is imprinted at 
the bottom of many a title-page. The literary 
babe will figure on shelf and stall on the first of 
January as newly born, although it will be then 
| two months old, and has already cut its teeth in 

the annonce or literary review. The water-mark 
| and the printer’s register of the year will be at 
variance. Nathless, it is true that a marron of 
1759 may appear on the paper of 1858. Books 
and bronzes may be submitted to the antiquarian 
| process. A new bronze submitted to the agency 
of a putrid well may be made to wear the feature 


Hamlet in generalising on the most subtle topics ; and | 


The Cultivation of Cotton in Texas. The Advantages 
of Free Labour. A Lecture delivered at the Town 
Hall, Manchester. By J. De Corpova. (London. 
Printed by J. King and Co.) —We have before noticed 
the labours of Mr. De Cordova in this direction. 
The lecture before us was delivered before a meeting 
held on the 28th of September at Manchester, and 
composed of persons interested in the cotton trade, 
Mr. Bazley, the well-known cotton-spinner, presiding. 
It contains a full and very readable account of the 
cotton-producing capabilities of Texas, and pro- 
nounces in favour of free over slave labour. 
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of a bronze A. c. indefinitely. The coin struck 
in Rome yesterday, passed through the digestive 
| apparatus of a goose, may be made to date from 
| the date of the geese of the Capitol. And thus 
| there may be many new things under the suv 
| dressed in the garb of antiquity, to gull the gulli- 
ble. So the Rembrandt or the Correggio. They are 
manufactured every day, and there are those who 
| purchase them. ‘There are many who will, in 
| spite of all warning, make investments in the 
past, and who can recognise no worth in the 
| present. But the Almanack isa fact. You cal 
| deteet its veracity in a hundred ways. It cannot 
| well tell a lie about sunrise and sunset, about 
| eclipses, tides and oceans. Already we are in- 
undated with almanacks shadowing forth the 
| coming year. Some of them are good, some bad, 
some worse than indifferent. We take up 4 
a text the Almanach de France, published by the 
| National Society, of whose existence we have 
' no knowledge. We accept in proper faith that 
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this i¢ its twenty-seventh' year of appearance. | abbé; ‘but ‘how about horse-markets, 





eattle- 


Before turning over its pages, we read upon'the | markets, and the price of corn? ‘An almanack, 
frontispiece: “Fifteen millions of’ Frenchmen | the people opine, should tell about all: these 
learn only through almanaéks the destinies of |.matters. Yet we must say that the bulk: of the 
Europe, the Jaws of their country, the progress | almanacks are addressed ‘to those 'who ‘have no 


of the sciences, of the arts, of industry, their | faith rather than to-these who have faith. 


duties ard their rights.’ The almanack has 
therefore ‘a ‘grand educational value. Fifteen 
millions of Frenchmen are dependent on the 
quality of the dlmanack. By this they are tobe 
made wiser, if not better. We begin our scru- 
tiny with the Almanach de France itself. ‘Tt eon- 
sists of 160 pages, and the price of it is fivepence 
English. It contains a calendar for the year, 
giving the rising and setting of the sun’ and 
moon, with notable days in history and biography 
set against each day of the month. It gives the 
date of new moon, full moon, first quarter, and 
last quarter for every month, with feasts, festi- 
vals, and saints’ days. It indicates the eclipses, 
invisible and visible, for the next year. It gives 
a list of the sovereigns of Europe.’ It has some 
spare notices about clockwork and chronometry. 
It has an agricultural and horticultural review ; 
and a series of recipes—as, how to bleach straw ; 
how to make barley syrup; how to destroy 
moles; how to make the hands white; how 
to make a dentifrice, and how to cure ‘chil- 
blains; how to bleach cachemires and merinos; 
and how to judge of the quality of gunpowder. 
There is also a recipe for eye-water. To 
strengthen the vision we are told: ‘“ Dissolve 
thirty centigrammes of sulphate of zinc in a 
pint of river water, and a gramme and a half 
of iris root in powder. The bottle is to be 
corked and put in acool place. At the end of 
four-and-twenty hours the preparation is com- 
pleted. This mixture has to be applied to the 
eyes with a small piece of silk.” To make the 
hands white; “Boil potatoes, the most farina- 
ceous and whitest you can find. Peel them; pound 
them, and make into a paste with milk. Almond 
paste is not better.” Following this prescription, 
with clear eyes and clean hands, we may go con- 
fidently forward in our examination. We should 
say that the Almanach de France furnishes 
very slender fare for the fifteen millions of France 
who have to subsist intellectually by the alma- 
nack. “A Visit by Napoleon to the Pyramids of 
Gizeh” has not much to do with the present. 
The article on the Owl commends this bird to our 
kind feelings, and quotes in his favour, with cus- 
tomary French precision, the certificate of an 
Anglican Bishop, “ Le Docteur Stanley Norwick,” 
who has seen a pair of owls carrying every night 
to their youlig ones a piece of captured game. 
The calumniated owl is a type of conjugal love. 
Nettles are recommended as a remedy for burns 
and scalds—perhaps with reason: infuse for some 
days a handful of nettles in spirits of wine ; apply 
the extract witha piece of linen to the burn or scald. 
But we cannot give the full contents of these 
ephemerides. We might induce some one to 
look at them for the sake of curiosity, not to 
make him a purchaser. But, recurring to the 
text: ‘Fifteen millions of Frenchmen learn 
nothing of the destinies of Europe except through 
almanacks”— really the almanack in France 
1s not superior to the English almanack of thirty 
years ago. There is still the astrological alma- 
nack, and the almanack which tells one when to 
bleed, when to cut his corns, when he may make 
a fortunate journey, and when he may make a good | 
bargain ; when he may dig a well in order to find | 
spring, and when and by what dream he may look 
for hidden treasure. The vulgar almanack, with 
its astronomical and astrological signs, is still a 





favourite. “Nostradamus” has not been dis- 
placed by the learning of the Academy. The 
peasant belives still in lucky and unlucky stars, 
and the true bourgeois is not behind him in this 
article of faith. There is, in the rural districts, 
a belief in the evil eye, in cantrips. Nurses 
believe that witches can place pins into the swad- 
dling bands of children, so as to make them pine 
and pine beyond the aid of the village apothe- | 
cary. In Brittany they believe in changelings, 
and brew a brewst of egg-shells. Ghosts are 
still common down there, and fairies, spite of the 
schoolmaster, still skip on the green knoll. The 
intelligent almanack may be printed, but would | 
have limited chance of circulation only. The 
colporteur might load his wallet with gold, to 
return from certain departments with a load of 
flint-stones. The almanack which indicates the 
times and tides of fairs, “‘trysts and markets,” 


Coarsely as it may be printed, is always a| Roumaria. The colonies were the advance-guard 
favourite, because it is a necessity. Eclipses, | of civilisation threatened by barbarism. After 
and all that sort of thing,” are very well for the | the successive invasions of Goths, Ostrogoths, 


Fun, 
in fact, overcomes ‘faith. Scepticism is’ better 
supplied than superstition. Drollery and wag- 
gery are better fed than taught. ‘TheAlmanach 
Lunatique we must say, however, would not suit 
Bedlam; the Almanach comique; though edited by 
MM. L. Huart, Taxile Delord, and others, is 
not especially droll. It may provoke a broad 
grin, but not an intelligent; hearty laugh. 
The Almanach’ prophetique announces what ‘we 
already know; and the Almanach astrologique 
does not assist us an inch farther into the 
future, The Almanack pour. rue, by, Cham, 
makes us) pity wasted talents. The. Almanach 
du Jardinier says something profitable, about 
eabbages and cauliflowers—about; hotbeds and 
asparagus. Figaro’s Almanack, Almanach du 
Figaro, is not worth buying: ' This,‘along with 
all the other funny almanacks, is calculated to 
make a thinking man sad. Not that he objects 
to wit and fun ; but with Figaro and others of 
his class, it is wit, wit, and fun, fun for ever. It 
would be a relief if Figaro and his allies would 
speak seriously about, gooseberry wine, ‘The 
French press may be seevn in these ephemerides. 
We are asked to laugh, to danee, to sing, to 
drink. We are not treated as reasonable, think- 
ing beings. We are' regarded as coid social 
corpses, which are to be put in spasmodic motion 
by the galvanism of French wit. In short the 
almanack bears sad testimony to the present 
state of French popular literature. It presents 
the quack, the mountebank, the punchinello, the 
grinning philosopher, and.the real schoolmaster 
kept at humble distanee by the superior preten- 
sions of his fellows. Most of the almanacks are 
illustriously illustrated. The tales are either of 
the brandy-and-water, the hellebore, or the opiate 
order. ‘The calembours' are the swindlers of 
language. We have had before our eyes 
above forty of these almanacks to-day, vary- 
ing in price from two sous to ten, and 
there is not one for which we'can entertain 
the smallest respect. As the season advances 
there may be forty more. White, Partridge, 
Moore, are infinitely superior to any of them. 
We would except the Annuaire du Bureau des 
Longitudes. This, published at a franc, is a 
most useful performance. The astronomical 
tables may be relied upon, and there is' a mass of 
statistical knowledge, useful ‘to the accountant, 
and other tables of weights, measures, and: quan- 
tities, useful to the mechanic’ and to every:‘one. 
And yetit falls far behind our“ British Almanack,” 
or even that published by Hannay and Dietrich- 
sen at a smaller cost to the purchaser: The 
French are barely equal to the Germans in the 
“setting up” of an almanack. The: French 
present the better sort of goods as regards type 
and paper; but they are not beforehand in point 
of information. If the educational'status of a 
people may be judged by its almanacks, ‘that of 
the French people is still at a very low ebb. 





POETRY AND THE PRINCIPALITIES. 
Doine, si lacrimoire, si souvenire. Paris. 12mo. 
Les Doinas, poésies moldave S, de ¥. ALEXANDRI, 

traduites par Z. E. Voinesco. Paris. 12mo. 
Ballades et chantes populaires de la Roumanie. In- 

troduction par M. A. Usicryi. Paris. 12mo. 

Tue Congress of Paris has held its nineteenth 
and last sitting. The affair of the Principalities 
is settled to the satisfaction, it is believed, of all 
the parties concerned. We regard the settlement 
with satisfaction, believing that it will give free 
scope to the intellectual progress which com- 
menced about forty years ago, but which received 
a check when the Russians crossed the Pruth. 
The works we have placed at the head of this 
article have been for some time before the public. 
We avail ourselves of them to say a few words 
about the past and present of Moldo-Wallachia, 
which may not, at the present moment, be unac- 
ceptable. Homines sumus. 

The Roumans are descended from the mili- 
tary colonies which Trajan and the Roman 
Emperors his successors established on the 
banks of the Danube, when they were obliged to 
make war on the Dacians and Pannonians who 
made inroads into the territories of the Empire. 
Trajan was the true ancestor, the Romulus, of 








Huns, Avars, Tartars, and others, calamities 
which endured for ten centuries, Roumania suc- 
ceeded in conquering a national existence, and 
shone with some splendour in the political world. 
After a long struggle in the mountains, it de- 
scended into the plains. But this independency 
was not of long duration. The Moldo-Walla- 
chians had to struggle with Islamism, and had 
not the happiness to live at peace with their 
neighbours, the Poles, Servians, and Hungarians. 
After repeated contests with Turk and Tartar, 
the Moldavians and Wallachians had to submit to 
the Ottoman Perte, under the title of protection. 
They reserved to themselves the rights and pri- 
vileges which guarantee the nationality of a 
people; but the tranquillity of the country was 
not the less disturbed by the encroachments of 
the Mussulmans. A greater calamity was im- 
pending. From the beginning of the eighteenth 
century Moldo-Wallachia, losing the right of 
being governed by native princes, fell under the 
opprobious yoke of the Fanariots. The Fanar, or 
Phanar, was the quarter of Stamboul inhabited 
chiefly by Greek families posterior to the cén- 
quest. They thus became the slaves of slaves, 
for the ignoble and bastard race of the Greeks of 
the Fanar were themselves the slaves of ‘Purkey. 
Under this opprobious yoke what arts or sciences 
had.existed in the country entirely disappeared. 
‘“We fell so low,” says Voinesco, “ that we had a 
horror of ourselves.” 

The eighteenth century is filled with the 
struggle between the Turks and Russians. The 
Principalities were the battie field. From 1711 
to’ 1812—in the course of a contury—they under- 
went thirteen invasions; five on the part of the 
Turks, five on the part of the Russians, and three 
on the part of Austria. Where there is uncer- 
tainty there is fear; where there is fear there 
cannot be much civil progress. The revolution 
of Vladimiresco, in 1822, when the Fanariots were 
driven from the country, enabled the Roumans 
to reconquer the existence they held before 1700. 
It is only six-and-thirty years ago, then, since the 
Roumans. have been enabled to enter into the 
way of civilisation, which was so roughly dis- 
turbed by the Russian occupation in 1854. The 
Roumans are not altogether without excuse for 
having, to some extent, denationalised themselves. 
In the fourteenth century, when tlie Popes endea- 
voured to make them subscribe the Edict of 
Union, they refused, and in their hatred of the 
Latin orthodoxy they rejected the Roman charac- 
ters in their writings, and served themselves with 
the Cyrillian, although these were not con- 
formable with the genius of their language. At 
this time the Sclavonic became the language of 
the Government: and of the Church; but the éld 
Rouman was evermore the language of the 
people. The Cabinet of St. Petersburg has often 
asserted that the Roumans are Sclaves. This 
tne Roumans indignantly deny. ‘They claim to 
be descendants of the ancient Romans. In the 
fertile plains which extend from the banks of the 
Danube to the foot of the Carpathians, the 
stranger asks of the native the name of the 
country. He is answered, Ysaro romanesca— 
the Romanland. ‘To this same native Wallachia 
and Wallachian have ne meaning: these are 
words borrowed from Sclayonic idioms. The 
word Viak or Viloky means strong or robust, 
which designates the peoples of ancient Rome 
and the modern Latin races. The natives of the 
Principalities, to the present hour, are proud of 
their Latin descent. They have a proverb among 
themselves— Apa trace, petrile remani,” the 
water runs, the stones remain. Their language, 
examined philologically, betrays its Latin origin. 
It has been adulterated by Servian and Hun- 
garian and Polish, but its mother’s countenance 
may be readily recognised. For example: the 
Roumap mother has a cradle-song with which 
she lulls her babe to sleep, with strophes at once 
sweet and melancholy, commencing and termi- 
nating generally with the words ni, nzni. 

a Nini-nini copilas 
Dormi cu mama, angeras, 
Ca mama te-a legana, 
Si mama te-a saruta, 
Si mamuca ti 4 canta, 
Nini, nini, nani-na. 

(Nini, nini, little dear, sleep my child, mama is 
near: ’tis thy mother cradles thee, ‘tis thy mother 
kisses thee, *t is thy mother sings to thee, nini, 
nint.) 

The women of Italy sing to their babes at 
Christmas tide: 

Dormi, dormi nel mio seno, 
Dormi, 0! mio fior Nazareno, 


Il mio cor culla sara, 
Fa lu nini-nana, na. 
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Eight lines, ‘one of Adexandri’s: doinas, : will, 
perhaps, better show the relation of the language 
of modern Roumanis to that ef ancient Rome: 

Ku Ninitza’n gondoleté 
Cfiind me primbiu’ncetisor 
Trecatoriil din:piazetta 
Ne priveste-oftand de dor. 
Atunci cera! sé‘risenina 
Lueind vesel l’amindo!, 
S'Adriatica s'alina 

Se alina pentru nal. 

(When in the gondolette:I glide:along with'my 
Ninitza, those who walk. in the piazza regard ‘us 
with a sigh. Then the sky is’setene,and gaily 
shines for we two; then the Adriatic is eaim, and 
calm for! we.) 

The:rule or the heavy: yoke of the Fanariots 
could not denationalise the Roumans, though it 
checked their aspirations. About the beginning 
of the present century a band of young writers 
undertook to resuscitate. the language and ditera- 
ture .of: Roumania, which had shone with: such 
justre under the reigns of Basil the : Wolf, :and 
Constantine Doucas, Beldiman, Teutu, and: above 
ali, John Vacaresco, author of the beautiful'idyll, 
Primavero Amorilui (the Spring+time ' of . love) 
stood ‘at the head of this band. » The latter, how- 
ever; Was too much smitten with the literature of 
France to do: very essential service to the Jitera- 
ture of his country. He did not elicit the native 
boldness of the language. ‘He Pindarises in’/the 
Rouman,” says Ubicini, to whom-we are under 
great obligations for his information regarding 
the modern literature of Roumania, ‘in the 
manner of Ronsard.’ He: was too fond of 
images drawn from Greek and ‘Roman mytho- 
logy. George Lazar, at Bucharest, did :consider- 
able by his lectures towards the! advancement of 
education. Hecliade endeavoured to restore the 
language to its original purity, and had to with- 
stand the shock of the partisans of Russia for his 
Pains. Opposition gained him admirers:among his 
countrymen, and laid the foundations of his politi- 
eal power in 1848... Héliade, in conjunction with 
Colonel .Campinseano, labonred . to create a 
national drama, through the medium. of: the 
Philharmonic Society, founded in 1885... To him is 
also due the introduction of ‘the. periodical press 
into! the Principalities;) Thus the Curier Ru- 
manesti. (the Rouman Courier). was established 
during tie Russian occupation of 1828. ‘Two 
years after appeared’ the Courier for both Sexes, in 
which, for the first ‘time, the Latin characters 
were substituted ‘for the Cyriliian., In Moldavia, 
‘Asaki followed, with less success, the path of 
Heliade in Wallachia. He undertook ‘the publi- 
cation of several reviews, scientific and. literary, 
some in the French language, others in the Moldo- 
Wallachian. To him his countrymen owe the 

Gleaner. In 1841 commenced a new era in the 
literary history of the Principalities, by the ap- 
pearance of the /istorical Magazine, conducted 
by: Nicolas Balsesco ; and the Progress, which 
was chiefly edited by John Ghica, Michael Cog- 
nalniceano, and Basil Alexandri. They were, all 
the three, bold young writers. The first represented 


politics, the second: history, and the third, the | 


youngest, poesy. Of Alexandri we have hereafew 
words only to say. He belongs ta what is ealled the 
Tomantic school. He cast aside thelegends of Greece 
and Rome, and fastened himself upon those of 
hisown country. His first poetical efforts, date 
back to 1841; but it was not until-1853. when, 
while an exile in Paris, he was induced ‘at the 
solicitation of friends to publish in a small un- 
pretending volume the pieces distributed in the 
numbers of the A critie says of him: 
** The:poetical pieces of Alexandri are profoundly 
marked: with the imprint of local character; 
they exhale the perfume of: native hills, and 
valleys, which cannot be: counterfeited or bor- 
towed. : The author has drawn nature and country 
from sacred and inexhaustible sources; he loves 
his country ardently, he knows all her traditions, 
he has pride in his ancestors, and seems to have 
lived with them their free and savage life. He 


-rogress. 


has been with the fays of the old castle, the | 
He | 


goblins of the ruin, the sylphs of the forest. 
speaks the language of the flowers, the winds, 
the brooks. He stops at the cottage door, chats 
and laughs with the pretty girls, and tells the 
tale of love often steeped .with tears.” Not 
being deeply conversant with the language in 
wich Alexandri writes, we are unable to indorse 
this eulogium as a whole. He certainly charms 
us; but his charms are those of aclime to which 
we are unaccustomed. 


of the Germans—we have not found one which 
will bear translation. Sentimentalism must be 
an essence before/it well can bear, the dilution of 
a translation.’ The doinas,may greatly affect.a 
Rouman; but they are not cast in “ our mode 
of thinking.” To illustrate his.matter more 
than his manner, we venture a pretty free trans- 
lation of the “Biondinetta, or the Venetian 
Water-carrier.” 

One evening on the piazetta 

Stopped: Mecénigo, and said— 

Said tome: “ Biondinetta, 

Loveliest Venetian maid, 


Knowest thou that the Madonna hath given thee 
tiny hands and white, soft as a patrician lady’s, and 
eyes that kissing fond invite? Further, darling, 
know ‘tis pity on fair shoulders thus to bear 
water-pots for alf the city. ‘Come with me, and thou 


gold and mirror bright: 
dinetta, my queeh, my lady, and delight!” 

Another day, ‘beside ‘the fountain, Titian said.in 
whisper low, ‘‘ There is none, Biondinetta, can thy 
portrait paint, I trow,, -Nathless, sweet Biondinetta, 
stay by me a moment near, ,and for ever, thou’rt im- 
mortal, by the sunshine bright I swear, Never can I 
hope these features, canvass by my art to grace; see 
thy shadow on the pavement, let me thére that shadow 
trace!’ 

And this morning very early, through the haze, 
the Doge espied Biondinetta, and the Lord of Venice 
| from his palace hied. 


this ring I cast into the briny bed. And to-morrow 
I'll, be crowned, and borne along by sturdy oar, 
through the gay canals of Venice, in the stately 
Bueentaur, Yet, if thou wilt. be my spouse, I swear 


splendour, to deposit at thy feef.” 

But the sage Biondinetta went on her way so fast 
and free; and, o’er her shoulder gaily laughing, thus 
she answered to the three: 





spring: when down I gaze, And: there are no gauds 
nor splendour, rings nor rubies, Jean prize, brilliants 

none that e’er can equal. those of my dear Tonio’s 
| eyes. .No throne is worth his poor gondola, gliding 
by the piazetta; happier none when by his side sits 
his darling Biondinetta.” 


Two or three other pieces of Alexandri’s we 
have translated into our vernacular doggrel ; but 
space does not, and perhaps the patience of the 
reader would not, permit us to give them. They 
bring us tothe junction point of Eastern and 


barrier has been cast up:between two peoples of 
a different mode of thinking. There is what we 
| denominate chivalry on our side; there is a 
| fieree savagism on the other. We have our 
| manner of wooing; we have a certain respect for 
| the sex. Except under extraordinary circum- 
| stances, we do not compel a lady to accompany 
| us, to lead a merry or unmerry life “under the 
} greenwood tree.” The Easterns are not affected 
| with our bashfulness. To admire a woman and 
| to carry her off is one and the same thing. He 
\ has the right of strength and daring; she must 
yield as the capture of these. Therefore, we 
should say that in the East there never has been 
any chivalry. Love there has been, no doubt; 
but powerful lust, as a rule, has obliterated the 
sentiment of love. The Christian knight who 
abducts a maiden is admired for his courage, 
supposing always that the maiden has a liking 
for him. The Eastern hero is admired for carry- 
ing off a lady against her will and to the abomi- 
nation of all her kinsmen. It is upon such 
grounds that we cannot sympathise with the 
Roumanian ballad. It is not of our “kith and 
kin.” The “Stringa” is one of Alexander's ad- 
| mired ballads. There is no doubt a force in the 
original, which cannot be transmitted to the ear 
of the soul in the English language; but the sen- 
timent expressed would be as suitable for a 
Whitechapel den as a Roumanian forest. ‘ Ohé, 
| Ciokoi,” sings to a lute a brigand—the poetical 
| denomination of a cut-throat at large—‘ Ciokoi 
laden with riches, why pass ye not into these 
places for thy sins? How gladly I should drop 
| two slugs between thy shoulders. Ohé, the 
pretty girl! direct thy steps towards this myste- 
| rious glen. [should add with so good heart to 
thy beauty. My gun is charged with a good 
| dose of powder; my club bristles with sharpened 
| points; my heart is gnawed with desire! . . . 
| In the forest of Stringa of what use are long 
| guns if there are not travellers with long purses?” 
The ballad is calculated to give one an uncom- 








Of his Doiaas—a poetical composition which | fortable feeling about travel in the Princi- 


has a certain resemblance to the chanson of the | palities. 
trouveres when it is tender, and to the lieder | may be admired, just as our mothers admired 


Among the ballads, “ Brancovane” 








And he said, ‘‘ Young Biondi- | 
netta, to-morrow [I go forth to wed the Adriatic, and | 


** No mirror purer than the fountain, and there is | 
no fairer face than I see upon the surface of the | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Western: romance, where a great reef or sand- | 





the “ Blackamoreinto the wood,” who ¢ his good 
lord did offend.” Brancoyane saw his three sons 
die before his. eyes sooner than, he: would embrace 
Islamism, , The sentiment, is noble; but, the sen- 
timent is not ennobled by the balladist. We fall 
back always upon the saving clause—foreign 
words we can render into English, foreign emo- 
tions and sentiments we cannot., And, therefore, 
the ballad which may delight a Moldo-Wallachian 
falls coldly upon. occidental shoulders. ‘“ Miorita” 
is touching as a ballad. The, little lost sheep 
sympathises with the little lost shepherd. But, 
again,.the, whole is not to.“ our mode of thinking.” 
The “Naframa si Incul”, (the Ring and the Veil) 
reminds us of the ballad of. Lord Lovel and Nancy 
Bell, the, difference being. that when the lovers, 
the king’s son and. the village maid, were buried 


shalt fare as a queen within my palace, decked ‘with | side by side by a repentant sire, instead of the 


Come dwell with me, Bion- | 


“rose and briar—a-—briar,” sprang from the 
tomb of the prince.a pine, and from that of the 
damsel a vine, and they grew and they grew 
until they interlaced their branches over the roof 
of the village church. ‘“Cucul si Turturica” 
(the Cuckoo. and the Turtle-dove”) must be read 
side by side with an old superstition of Rouma- 
nia... When.the cuckoo is heard on the right it 
presages good luck; when on the left hand bad 
luck. The cuckoo pays his addresses to the turtle- 
dove, and says: 

Pretty turtle, charming bird, 

This is now the morn of Monday; 

Wilt thou be my mistress dear— 

Be my mistress until Sunday ? 

The turtle replies: “To thee I truly can’t say 

nay, but I fear the witch thy mother ; she would 


it by Saint Mark, my sweet, all my wealth and regal | ‘tease me night and day for loving thee more than 


any other.” The cuckoo responds: “ Pretty 
turtle, don’t say nay ; don’t be cruel to me this 
Monday ; come and be my love to-day, and every 
minute up to Sunday !” “No, my cuckoo,” says 
that the turtle dove; ‘sooner would I transform 
myself into a cake of white bread, and hide myself 
among the ashes. ” The valorous cuckoo says that 
he will transform himself into a pelle, the baker's 
shovel, and deliver her from the embers should 
he himself perish. The turtle, persecuted by the 
love of the cuckoo, threatens to transform herself 
into a reed, into a holy image in achurch. The 
cuckoo is importunate, and we are left to suppose 
that the turtle-dove falls into his snare, and that 
the wiles of the witch-wife mother are not in- 
operative. 

The Néluca (the Shadow) is more to the taste 
of a western mind. ‘Green leaf on walnut tree,” 
the burden, reminds one of the German “ Under 
the linden,” and the English “ Under the willow.” 
The story is— 

Up the pathway rode Mircéa— 
Up the pathway of the mountain; 
Met a damsel, young and fair, 
Bearing water from the fountain. 

He asks her for a draught of water. “Nay, 
my friend,” she answers, “for I greatly fear my 
lover.” The rider desires that she may have 
no fear of her lover, threatening to split his 
skull with his mace. She directs him to the 
fountain, where she has left a pail of water, 
bidding him slake his thirst from it; but warning 
him beforehand to sign the cross and to blow 
upon the liquid surface of the water. The knight 
descends, finds the cofitza or bucket of white 
wood,—“ But he failed to sign the cross, forgot 
to blow upon the water ; scarcely had he drank 
the draught when he thought upon the maiden. 
He drank a second draught, and, lo, the cold 
of death his marrow entered; he drank a third, 
and down he dropped: he had swallowed the 
Néluca.” 

The small volumes we have placed at the head 
of this article will indicate the sources of the 
lore and literature of the Principalities, with its 
merits and defects. We hope for results. The 
new treaty may not be to our mind; the Con- 
gress of Paris has settled things to its own mind. 
The way of diplomatists is not always the way of 
the world. Yet it sometimes happens that from 
such plants men do gather grapes of thistles. 





THE PARIS THEATRES, 
Tue chief event in the theatrical world here during 
the last month has been the production, at the 
Théatre Francais, of a translation of the Cdipus, 
by M. Lacroix, under the title of (2dipe Roi. French 
critics generally speak highly of M. Lacroix’s work ; 
and this praise is certainly due to him, that he has 
approached his original with veneration, and not with 
that patronising air which is too often exhibited by 
translators and adapters who have just admiration 





enough for the antique to suppose that no modern can 
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approach or mend it except themselves. Revivals are, 
however, always dangerous things, and especially 
when the drama reproduced has been the emanation 
and reflection of a society and a literature so utterly 
different as those amidst which Sophocles lived and 
wrote were to those of France. In the present in- 
stance, the translator has exhibited the taste and 
judgment of the scholar rather than the ability of the 
dramatist. He has not followed in the footsteps of 
Dryden or of Voltaire; but he has done his best to 
give his countrymen an idea of the dramatic litera- 
ture and theatrical system of ancient Greece, and 
in that object he has achieved considerable success. 
It would be unjust, in regard to a work that is so 
much more literary than dramatic as the (2dipe Roi 
of M. Lacroix, to speak of the manner of its presen- 
tation and of its effect upon the audience, and to pass 
over the chief feature, namely, the translation itself. 
It would be useless to a non-Grecian and unsatis- 
factory to ascholar to give passages from the original ; 
and there is little to be gained by giving parallel pas- 


Cdipe.—Tl me reste d l’entendre. Eh bien! je l’entendrai. 
I’ Esciave.—C'est Laius, disait-on, qui l’avait engendré... 
Mais la reine sait tout...Que ton ordre l’appelle. 
@dipe-—La reine t’avait donc remis l'enfant ? 
L’ Esclave. 
(Edipe.—Dans quelle intention ? 
L’ Esclave. Pour lui donner la mort. 
(Edipe.—Malheureuse!—une mire ! 
I’ Esclave. Elle craignait le sort 
Qu’un oracle annoncait, effroyable mysttre! 
Edipe.—Que disait-il ? 
L’ Esclave. Qu’un jour ce fils tuerait son pére. 
(Edipe (montrant le Corinthien).—Pourquois l’avoir remis 
aux mains de ce berger ? 
L’ Esclave.—Ce fut compassion: je crus que l'étranger 
Emporterait l’enfant sur la terre étrangere. 
Mais il l’a conservé, dieux! pour quelle mis?re!... 
Car si vraiment c’est toi dont il parle, 6 douleur! 
Sache que tu n’as point ton égal en malheur! 
(Ldipe.—Heélas! tout s’accomplit, toute ma destinée! 
Exécrable naissance! exécrable hyménée ! 
Inceste et parricide !...—Adieu donc! je te vois, 
O lumitre des cieux, pour la dernitre fois! 


The scenery and dresses exhibit good taste, severe 





C’est elle. 





sages, where they could be found, from other French 
translations. Equally unsatisfactory would it be | 
to give extracts from Dryden’s or other English | 
versions ; and we have therefore but one resource open 
to us, namely, to give a few of the most remarkable 
passages from M. Lacroix’s version, and leave our 
readers themselves to compare them with the original, 
or to consider them as they stand. 

The first passage quoted occurs shortly after the 
messenger from Corinth has informed (2dipus that he 
is not the son of Polybius. The Queen has vainly 
endeavoured to induce Cidipus not to attempt to 
penetrate the mystery of his birth. All her argu- ! 
ments have failed with the King, whose horrible 
doubts drag him onwards to the full knowledge of 
his position. He orders the old shepherd, who can | 
reveal the dreadful truth, to be sent for; the Queen 
enters the palace ina paroxysm of grief. The Chorus 
says: 

Pourquoi sort-elle ainsi, comme en proie au délire? 
Quel morne désespoir!—Je crains, s'il faut le dire, 
Qu'aprés un tel silence éclate un grand malheur! 

Gdipe.—Soit! il éclatera sans ébranler mon coeur! 
Fussé-je d'un sang vil, je prétends le connaitre. 

Dans son orgueil de femme, elle rougit peut-étre 
De mon obscurité: je n’en rougirai pas, 

Moi, fils de la Fortune, élevé dans ses bras ! 

La Fortune est ma mere!... et las ans, ma famille, 
M’ont fait monter de l'ombre a ce faite od je brille! 
Humble fut mon berceau ; je ne puis le changer; 
Mais rien n'‘empéchera mon regard d’y plonger! 

The following is the grand scene, nearly entire, 
in the fifth act, between Cidipus and the old slave, 
(who received him when a boy from the Queen, with | 
orders to put him to death in order avert the evil | 
predicted by the oracle that ‘ oneday the son would | 
kill the father,”) and the old shepherd (the messenger 
from Corinth of the play) who had reared him as his | 
own child. The wretched (Edipus brings the two face 
to face, and says to the old slave :— 

Guipe. Et 1a 
Te souvient-i] d’avoir connu cette homme- 

DL’ Esclave (avec trouble).—Quel homme ? 

dipe. Celui-ci, l’as-tu vu? Réponds vite. 

L'Esclave.—Ma mémoire ne peut répondre tout de suite. 

Le Messager.— Ce n'est pas étonnant, maitre. Le souvenir 
Va pourtant, grace & moi, bientdt lui revenir. 
Je menais un troupeau, lui deux, & la 
Il sait que du printemps au lever de l'arcture, 

Sur le mont Cithéron, dans les bois d’alentour, 

Ensemble nous passions trois mois jusqu’au retour, 

Quand l’hiver nous faisait descendre des prairies, 

Alors nous ramenions, moi, dans mes bergeries, 

Lui, dans celles du roi, nos sauvages troupeaux.— 
(A Vesclave.) 

Mais toi, parle. Est-ce vrai, ce que je dis, ou faux ? 

L’Esclave.—Vrai. Mais tes souvenirs sont d’un époque 

ancienne. whis 

Le Messager.—Voyons; que ma mémoire aide encore la | 

tienne: | 
Tu sais bien qu’un enfant par toi me fut remis, | 
Que je devais nourrir comme mon propre fils ? 

L’ Esclave.—Que veux-tu dire? Quoi?... 

Le Messager (montrant (Edipe).—'Tiens, mon ami, regarde! 
Voici l'enfant qu'un jour tu remis & ma garde. 

L'Esclave.—Misérable! Va-t-en aux enfers 

dipe.—Ne le maltraite pas, vieillard. C’est 
Qui devrais chitier ta bouche criminelle! 

L'Esclave.—Ma faute, 6 le meilleur des maitres, quelle 

est-elle? 

@dipe.—Au sujet de l'enfant tu n’as pas répondu. 

L’ Esclave.—Il ne sait ce qu'il dit. Vains discours! temps 

perdu! P 

(Edipe.—Tu parleras, de force ou de gré, je te jure! 

L’ Esclave.—Epargne ma vieillesse, 6 roi, je t'en conjure! 

Edipe.—Que derriere son dos on attache ses mains! 

L’Esclave,—Mais que veux-tu?—Pourquoi ces ordres inhu- 

mains ? 

dipe.—C’est toi quilui donnas cet enfant ? 

LD’ Esclave. C’est moi-méme.— 
Il aurait du, ce jour, étre mon jour supréme! 

@dipe.—Dis-moi la vérité!...sinon. tu vas périr! 

L’Esclave.—En la disant, je suis bien plus sir de mourir! 

dipe.—Il cherche des délais ou quelque stratageme ! 

L’Esclave.—Non, J'ai dit que j‘avais donné l'enfant, moi- 

méme !— 

@dipe.—D’od l'avais-tu regu! Parle, était-il & toi! 

Le tenais-tu d'un autre? | 


’ 
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LD’ Esclave. Il n'était pas & moi. 
Je le tenais— | 
dipe.— De qui?—-Quel sang l'avait fait naitre ? 


LZ’ Esclave.--Ne m'iuterroge pas davantage, 6 mon maitre... 
dipe.—Tremble! Si tu me fais répéter, tu n'es plus! 

2’ Esclave.--1l naquit, cet enfant, au palais de Laius... | 
dipe.—Esclave ou fils du roi? 

L'Esclave. Dieux! mon ceeur se déchire !... 


Le plus épouvantable, hélas! me reste 2 dire! 





| has been carried out evidently with the earnest inten- 


| language of everyday use and the language of poetry 
| in France than in England. 


| have, they must use the same vocabulary in all cases; 


| cording to the nature of the subject upon which we 


} already referred, but also on account of the absence of 
| emphasis, and of the almost constant use of the rising 


novel and pleasing, if not powerful. 


rather than sumptuous. The scene—for in accordance 
with historic truth as well as with French tradition 
there is but one—represents the open plain, with the 
palace of the king on one side, and the temple of 
Apollo, upon whose oracular words the play is founded, 
on the other; in the distance is another temple, 
and beyond the “ eternal hills.” In the centre of the 
stage stands an altar for the priests, and on each side 
a pedestal by which the two virgins recite tlie strophes. 
Not only is the scene never changed, but the curtain 
never once descends during the performance ; so that 
the acts are inno way distinguished, except, as are 
the scenes in French plays, by the entrances and 
exits of the characters. 

(Edipe is dressed in a white tunic and purple robe 
or toga, with an Etruscan border in gold embroidery, 
his head surrounded with the regal fillet and his arms 
bare. The queenin a black gauze dress with gold 


edging, which seemed to have more dramatic intention 


than historic propriety. The maidens are dressed, of 

course, in white, in the long flowing robes of ancient 

Greece, the most becoming and graceful that woman ever 
wore, coiffed like the Venus de Milo, and with simple | 
golden bands on their bare arms. The rest of the dresses | 
and decorations are in perfect keeping and harmony; | 
there is no attempt at meretricisus ornament; but all | 


tion of placing before a French audience a scene in the 
time of Sophocles: and thus far the success has been 
highlv satisfactory. As to the higher parts of the 
subject, the work of the translator and of the actors, 
we feel considerable diffidence in giving our opinion. 
Few foreigners admire the French tragic muse, and 
even the French themselves are not generally very 
enthusiastic about it. Englishmen do not understand 
tragic compositions in rhymed verse; prose or blank 
verse are the forms with which they are accustomed | 
to associate ideas of the tragic or the sublime. Again, 





we think there is in English composition more variety 
of expression, more changes in grammatical construc- 
tion, and even more choice of words to suit the 
various styles of composition, than exist in the French; 
or, in other words, there is less difference between the 


The French have not 
two separate founts to draw upon as we English 


while we can go to our Saxon or our classic roots ac- 
write. French declamation, too, falls with considera- 


ble monotony upon most English ears, not only in 
consequence of the peculiarities to which we have 


} 


inflexion. We conclude this part of our remarks as | 
we began it, with the expression of our diffidence ; 
and are at the same time compelled to take up another | 


| with almost equal reluctance. M. Geoffroy, who per- 
| forms the part of (Edipe, has nearly the whole weight | 


of the play upon his shoulders, and he goes through 

his arduous task with great skill, and evidently with | 
most conscientious and unobtrusive feelings. The | 
artistic power which he not unfrequently exhibits 
demands admiration; but when injudicious eritics 
claim for him the power of a Talma, we are compelled 
to say that, with all his talent and all his experience 
of the stage, M. Geoffroy never once made us feel that 
he had caught and expressed the grandeur of the ori- 
ginal, or that his breast had ever glowed with the 
warmth of the true tragic fire. And what the chief 








| actor failed to do certainly none of the others attained. | 
| We were supported in our opinion, too, by the general | 


appearance and tone of the audience. In the first | 


| place, the theatre was far from full when we assisted | 
‘ at the performance, and we never remember to have 


seen a Parisian audience so thoroughly listless as upon | 
this occasion. The lethargy was too great to be re- | 
ferable alone to the fact that the subject was new and 
strange to the multitude, and must, we think, be 
attributed in part to the manner in which it was pre- 
sented. 

The strophes were recited with musical accompani- | 
ments, composed by M. Membrée, and their effect was | 





The production of this masterpiece of Sophocles 
reflects credit upon all parties engaged in presen- 
ting it to the public; but it holds out no encou- 
ragement for others to speculate in similar produc- 


| 








tions. The educated portion of the public has to 
thank the translator and director for a new intellec- 
tual treat; but the mass neither feel nor pretend to 
feel any interest in the matter,—and therefore, what- 
ever may be said in praise of (Fdipe Roi, it cannot be 
entered amongst the great successes of the Théatre 
Francais. While on one or two nights a week the 
(Edipe is played to thin houses, the Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, just again reproduced, crams the house to the 
ceiling on other evenings. M. Jourdain is an in- 
creasing favourite, and the Grande Cerémonie has 
immense attractions for the Parisians. 
(To be continued.) 





ITALY. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

Assisi. October 16. 
Assisi, though one of the most picturesque and ro- 
mantic of cities, is melancholy and inanimate, owing 
to the evidences of decline and absence of all that 
indicates vigorous life or progress, to a degree more 
striking than is common even in the least flourishing 
of ftalian towns that belong to the same antiquity. 
This, whilst we admire the charities and are ready to 
appreciate the virtues of the cloister, we can scarcely 
interpret, in a City of Sanctuaries par excellence, in a 
sense favourable to the social influences of those in- 
stitutions ; and one is naturally led to contrast in 
thought the gloomy dilapidated streets and impove- 
rished population of Assisi with what one reads of the 
industry and prosperity spread, like moral sunshine, 
round the venerable walls of the great medixval 
monasteries. Much of this little place seems formed 
of ruined palaces or convents, whose Gothic portals 
and windows have been built up, the height of their 
antique fronts reduced, and their materials used for 
constructing paltry dwellings on the site of abodes 
once spacious or magnificent. But there is still a 
good specimen of the Italian mediaeval in the antique 
irregular piazza that forms the centre of Assisi, over- 
looked by a lofty square tower,—a Communal Palace, 
that frowns in feudal majesty, its dusky walls covered 
with heraldic devices in stone,—and the beautiful 
little temple supposed to have been dedicated to 
Minerva, the only classic antiquity here, whose 
Corinthian portico with six fluted columns and 
frontispiece of travertine, still in perfect preservation, 
singularly contrast with the medieval gloom and 
Gothicism of the edifices around. Even within recent 
years Assisi has been declining, sinking deeper into 
poverty, and becoming less populous; but never 
ceasing to be, as ever since the days of St. Francis, 
especially a City of Convents, seven of which insti- 
tutions for males and six for females are still existing 
here. By these communities is dispensed much 
charity, in the way of food for the poor daily apply- 
ing at their gates; but how insufficient for the pur- 
poses of promoting general welfare, or checking the 
evils of mendicancy, is this description of almsgiving 
by itself, could not be more convincingly displayed 
than by the present condition of Assisi. Turning 
away, however, from statistics and social economy, 
there is here enough to fascinate the imagination, to 
impress, delight, and even edify,—the memory of a 
pure and lofty individuality, whose place must be 
among the highest of earth’s greatly good ones; the 
association, perpetually and everywhere felt, with the 
story and person of a being exalted in lowliness, 
sublime in humility, who is surely to be classed among 
the manifestations to the world of the spirit of God. 
Everywhere in Assisi is felt, as it were, the presence 
of St. Francis; the solemn formula of his benediction 
to his native place and its people for all ages 
meets the eye over the gateway by which we enter 
from the Roman road; religious symbols, paintings, 
or inscriptions, referring to himself or his order, ap- 
pear at every turn; and the old frescoes of saints, or 
the Virgin and Child, in Gothic niches, or at the 
junctures of streets, with lamps hung before them, 
contribute to the impression that all around usis con- 
secrated ground. 

The Basilica, or Sacro Convento, raised over the 
tomb of the saint within the century in which he 
lived, combines the character of the fortress and 
monastery, supported on vast substructures or but- 
tresses against the slope of the mountain, where it 
stands at one extremity of the town in imposing iso- 
lation. This great convent belongs to the branch of 
the Franciscan order, which has renounced the prin- 
ciple, enforced by their founder, of dependence on 
alms, and is supported by its own property, yielding 
a revenue of 7000 to 8000 scudi per annum, and now 
having a community of sixty priests and novices—a 





| small number compared with that which might be 


accommodated here. Nothing in its spacious halls 


} and corridors bears the impress of that self-imposed 


poverty enjoined by the enthusiastic piety of the 
‘“‘ Seraphic Doctor,” but rather the character of con- 
venience, rural affluence, and sagacious economy. 
Two great refectories are used at different seasons ; 
the larger (for the summer months) an immense 
vaulted hall, like a church, with places for 250 at its 
tables. From the long galleries, with open arcades, 
carried above the substructures, on the mountain side, 
is commanded a prospect, one of the most extensive 
and magnificent in Italy; the luxuriant valleys of 
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Umbria, girt round by boldly-sweeping Apennines of 
grand or graceful outlines, with the northern wind- 
ings of the Tiber, Spoleto, Foligno, Perugia, and 
countless villages, picturesquely seated on heights—a 
superb yet lovely panorama. Of the two churches 
(one forming a basement tothe other, that occupies a 
higher platform on the declivity, and thus seems 
quite isolated), the upper alone has an exterior of 
architectural importance, deriving from its position, 
against a background of distant mountains, a dignity 
that neither its style or dimensions would otherwise 
impart. This exterior is too plain and wanting in 
relief to be classed with the best specimens of Italian 
Gothic; but its wheel windows and portals are beau- 
tiful, and the richly-elaborate porch of the lower 
church, with clustering pilasters, mosaics, and another 
wheel window still more beautiful, may be considered 
among the gems in this style of architecture. When 
first entering this church one is struck with awe 
almost depressing, by the sepulchral gloom of its 
heavy stunted forms, and the darkness, rather than 
twilight, that prevails. It might be taken for a vast 
subterranean, or the crypt of an ancient cathedral. 
But this perpetual obscurity, where gorgeous details 
become gradually visible—this solemnity, that seems 
to invite to meditation and admonish to penitettee— 
harmonise with the associations attaching to, and the 
remembrances awakened by, the spot. 

Almost the entire surface of this interior is covered 
with colour, the walls presenting countless groups in 
fresco of sacred or legendary story, the vaults one 
field of deep blue, studded with stars. Much of this 
decoration has suffered by time or damp; the diaper 
work along the ribs, or other spaces of vaulting, is in 
many parts inferior; but all is subdued to a general 
effect of rich gloom in the dim light; and this species 
of ornamentation is appropriate where so little of archi- 
tectonic outline and so much simplicity of construc- 
tive masses prevails. ‘The frescoes along the walls of 
the nave—the most ancient here, supposed to be by 
Greek artists of the thirteenth century, and now partly 
cut off by the springing of the arches above lateral 
chapels built subsequently to the original church—have 
almost perished, leaving scarcely one subject even 
recognisable, except a large group representing the 
death of the Virgin. Few of the celebrated works 
here by Giotto or his immediate followers have 
escaped injury, more or less material. Those by that 
great master’s own hand it has been strictly and 
wisely forbidden by the Apostolic Camera of Rome to 
attempt restoring in any way, though some of them 
have been cleaned with carefulness and success: and 
proof of the attention directed towards them was 
given by the announcement, some time since, of a 
publication to appear in Rome, illustrating the entire 
series of the Giotto frescoes at Assisi, to be comprised 
in thirty-four engravings, with explanatory text. 
When visiting this place some years ago, I found two 
young artists from Ancona engaged on copies from 
these paintings for the engraver’s use; but years 
have passed, and, with not unusual dilatoriness, the 
laudable enterprise remains still among things for 
future accomplishment. There are monuments of the | 
thirteenth century scarcely less interesting than anv | 
of the pictorial decorations of this basilica: that of 
the Cerchi family, and that supposed to be the sepul- 
chre of a Count de Brenne, King of Jerusalem. are 
remarkable for their canopies and sculptures in the 
Gothic style of that century. None, that I am aware, 
have been engraved or described in any easily- 
accessible work, though they are mentioned (unless 
memory fails me on the question) by Agincourt. 
The frescoes of Simon Memmi in the chapel of St. 
Martin, representing the principal events in that 
Saint's life, have suffered less, and form a very in- 
teresting series, requiring explanation for their | 
legendary subjects such as no guide-book supplies. | 
Its ribbed vaulting, three lancet windows with 
tracery and richly-stained glass, together with its | 
pictured walls, render this little chapel one of the | 
most valuable monuments of saered art in Assisi. 
examining the remainder of this great fresco gallery 
as the church may be styled, one may be struck with 
regret that in a sanctuary forming a veritable 













































































there is matter for gratification in that nothing has 
been done to divest painting, sculpture, or architec- 
ture here of their olden characteristics. A Coronation 
angels, ascribed both to Giottino and Pucci Capanna, 
dimness that have marred its 
of the — _ compositions here, the leading 
motive in which has been often reproduced in 
the treatment of the same subject. By Pucci 


finest 


museum of medieval religious art so little has been | 
effected to preserve or restore; but, on the other hand, | 


of the Virgin, with numerous grouping of saints and 


may be distinguished through the injuries and | 
surface, as one | 


Capanna, beyond all doubt, is a very curious and | 





groups in successive compartments carried round 
the ceiling of this transept, that display, not- 
withstanding quaintness and rigidity, no ordinary 
degree of imagination and feeling. The four great 
frescoes by Giotto, in compartments of the vault above 
the high altar, are much faded and ill seen, owing to 
the impeding of view by the ornamental inclosure 
and the lofty metal tabernacle upon the altar; nor 
can they ever be very distinctly discerned in the dim 
light. But it may be questioned whether they do not 
gain, rather than lose, by an obscurity that perhaps 
enhances the effect of their visionary grouping, and 
the poetical ideality with which their mystic subjects 
are embodied—the Allegory of Monastic Obedience, 
the Marriage of Francis with Poverty, the Castle of 
Chastity, the Glorification of the Beatified Saints in 
Paradise. There is certainly a marked superiority 
of conception and feeling over the technical and all 
other qualities of execution in these extraordinary 
frescoes. They are quite a study of the strangely 
blended mythology and legend that floated round the 
religious idea of the Middle Ages. In the allegory 
of Chastity we see the figures of Death, Love, and 
Satan, chased away from the purlieus of the mystic 
castle—the first a terrific and shadowy phantom; the 
second a sort of parody of the classic Eros, with bow 
and quiver, and bandaged eyes, but terminating in 
huge claws instead of feet, with the talons of a bird of 
prey! The portrait of Dante is recognised in the profile 
head of one of three persons, received at the summit 
of a rock by St. Francis in another accessorial group. 
The Saint in glory appears in the gold-embroidered 
dalmatic of a deacon, seated on a throne amidst 
quires of angels, whose floating forms are very grace- 
fully designed, his proportions colossal in comparison 
to the figures surrounding him; and there is the same 
naive manner of giving importance to the principal 
personages, by enlargement of scaie above the in- 
feriors introduced in the grouping where they are 
prominent, in the scene of the Marriage with Poverty. 


The scenes from the early history of the Saviour, 


by Taddeo Gaddi, in the west transept, show more 
freedom of manner and anatomic knowledge, with 
some effective groups, as, particularly, in the ‘ Dis- 
pute with the Doctors,” one of the finest of this series, 


which has escaped the injuries of time more than have | 


many others here. Buffalmacco’s illustrations of the 
story, biblical and legendary, of St. Mary Magdalene, 
in the chapel dedicated to her (finished about 1320), 
have been less exempted from injury, but are still 
most interesting and curious, sometimes quite dra- 
matic in the forcible yet simple expression of the 
idea intended in their grouping, as in the “ Noli me 
Tangere,” or meeting with the risen Saviour in the 
garden. One feels the want of a work like Mrs. 
Jameson’s, as adequate guides to such a series. 
Giottino’s frescoes, in the next chapel, had totally 
perished so early as the seventeenth century, when 
they were replaced by some larger paintings, the 


| work of Sermei, only noticeable for the sake of their 


subjeets—principal events in the life of St. Francis. 
The Sybils and Prophets, on the vault of another 
chapel, by Andrea di Luigi (a successful pupil of 
Perugino, more commonly known as “ L’Ingegno’’), 


| display the progress of art in that knowledge and 


skill generally wanting in earlier frescoes, but do not 
approach any type of the sublime demanded by ima- 
gination for such personalities. An altar-piece here 
of the Virgin and Child, with six Saints, is one of the 
most exquisite pictures of Lo Spagna, both in expres- 
sion and colouring. The subterranean chapel exca- 
vated round the tomb of St. Francis, after the dis- 
covery of his remains under the high altar in 1818, 
and finished as we now see it in 1823, receives 
solemnity from the softened dimness of light reflected, 
ever equably, on its polished marbles and rich orna- 
ments, but would otherwise appear strangely incon- 
sistent with the stern majesty and antiquely massive 
architecture of the temple from which we descend into 
it. Illuminated by pendent silver lamps, its ceiling 


are surrounded by reliefs, the work of a Roman 
sculptor, Gianfredi, representing the discovery of the 
body, the general chapter which followed that event, 
and the procession of its “translation” before the 
reinterment. 


which the relics are embedded, never more to be 
exposed. Colossal statues of Pius VII. and Pius IX., 


| by the same Gianfredi, presented to this convent a 
| few years ago by the present Pope, stand in niches 
within a vestibule at the foot of one of the staircases 
descending into this sepulchral sanctuary. The upper 
totally contrasts with the lower (now called the 
| middle) chureh of this singularly-constructed basilica; 
| it is distinguished by an aérial majesty, a grace par- 


An altar of costly marbles and alabaster 
| stands immediately under the mass of living rock in 


elaborate fresco, one of the largest, over the altar | taking almost of cheerfulness, that impresses as 

ofa transept ordered by the Duke of Athens, as an | differently as possible from the sombre, low, and 

offering of piety to this temple in 1342: it represents | heavy proportions, 

the Crucifixion, with multitudinous grouping, among | Where awful arches make a noonday night 

whose figures is the portrait of Walter de Brenne, And the dim windows shed a solemn light, 

— dressed, on horseback ; and this Prince, | in the edifice below—a contrast supposed to have been 

— ge ge tyranny in the government of | intended by the architect to typify the opposition 

] - nee as consigned his name to perpetual | between the self-mortified, austere lowliness of St. 

imamy, appears among the personages of sacred | Francis in this world, and his glorified condition in a 

story, distinguished, like them, by a halo round higher life! For a temple whose dimensions are com- 

his head! By the same artist are the last | paratively small, it is extraordinary how much the 
a series of small ‘ effect of grandeur is produced here. Yet the lofty 


scenes in the life of the Saviour, 








nave is divided by no columns, and there is through- 
out too much of flat surface unrelieved by architec- 
tonic design. The apse with lancet windows, the 
lightly-clustering pilasters, the ribbed vault- 
ing, the tracery and richly-stained glass (of ae 
period) in the transept and nave windows, are all, 
however, details of great beauty, unimpaired by 
modern innovations; though we must regret the 
partial destruction of a triforium, of which remain 
only a few arcades and colonnettes in the transepts 
and at the angles on each side the great entrance, 
sufficient to show how graceful and appropriate an 
accessory, precisely that most wanted for the relief of 
so much flat wall, must have been this barbarously- 
mutilated triforium. As to the frescoes, which once 
entirely covered these walls and vaults, they are now 
in such a state of melancholy decay, that one’s first 
impression is of nothing but a confused mass of 
faded colouring, like the tarnished decorations of a 
deserted banquet-hall, or the dulled fragmentary 
groups on some tattered remains of tapestry. How 
have the good Franciscan friars, during 600 years, 
been dreaming, or forgetting their own antecedents, to 
leave this unique gallery of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries in a state so discreditable to their 
own order and to artistic Italy? The frescoes of the 
transepts and the vault above the high altar are, or 
rather were, by Giunta Pisano, finished about 1252; 
they have totally disappeared, except in one group, 
the Crucifixion of St. Peter, one figure of an Evan- 
gelist and the faded remnants of afew other forms 
here and there standing out in mournful isolation. 
Those of Cimabue on the vault of the nave have only 
been preserved so as to admit of recognition or criti- 
cism in two of the bays this ceiling is divided into. 
On that nearest the choir are four colossal half-figures 
in medallions—the Saviour, the Virgin, St. John Bap- 
tist, and St. Francis, all of character solemn and 
rather severe, even the aspect of the Mother distin- 
guished by majesty rather than sweetness or benig- 
nity. Eight angels,in blue and gold vestments, 
occupy the spaces below, each pair supporting one of 
these medallion circlets; and nothing could be finer 
than the blending of awful grandeur with divine 
beauty in these winged forms. On the other bay of 
the vault are the four Doctors of the Latin Church, 
the best preserved among Cimabue’s works here, each 
having amarked individuality and grave expression full 
of earnestness ; each is seated at a desk, with a kind of 
Gothic shrine, like painted woodwork, before him, 
and attended by a monk whosits at some distance, as 
| if ready to act as scribe or listen as pupil to the 
master. The great series covering the upper part of 
the walls are little more than dim indications of 
almost colourless forms, to show where the hand of 
Cimabue once laboured. We can just distinguish 
among their subjects, not so much the execution as 
the intention of the following :—the Creation (in which 
the Saviour, not, as more commonly, the figure of an 
aged man to represent the Eternal Father, appears with 
outspread arms, blessing the surface of the earth and 
the forms of animal life that cover it); the Creation 
of Adam (the Saviour again appearing seated within 
| an ellipse, and animating with the breath of life the 
figure stretched on the ground below); the Creation of 
Eve; the Expulsion from Paradise; the Building of 
the Ark (three men almost nude engaged in cutting 
wood, Noah seated near to direct their toils); the 
Sacrifice of Abraham ; the Blessing of Esau; the re- 
ception by Joseph of his brethren in Egypt. The 
lower compartment is occupied by the series of twenty- 
eight frescoes illustrating the life and miracles of St. 
Francis, ascribed by some critics, in their totality, to 
Giotto; by others to that master and his pupils. Of 
these not a few have so nearly perished that not one 
figure remains in their compositions, and large ex- 
tents of surface present nothing but the white coating 
of stucco! The meeting between the youthful Fran- 
cis and a lunatic, who is inspired to recognise his 
| sanctity ; the vision in which the Saint appears to 








In | is supported by columns of veined marbles, and | Innocent III.; the confirmation of the order by the 
covered with blue tinting fretted with gold; its walls | 


Pope; the expulsion of demons from Arezzo by the 
| exorcisms of the Saint; his extatic communication 
| with the Redeemer; and a few others, are compositions 
whose original intention is least obscured. Many 
heads and figures are admirable for expression; but the 
grouping is without effect, the architecture absolutely 
childish; and one must be prepared to make every 
| allowance for the deficiencies of the age, to enjoy the 
manifestations of a genius even such as Giotto’s in 
these historically interesting, but almost barbarously 
quaint, performances. This upper church being seldom 
used except for a few of the great annual festivals, 
such abandonment, combined with the decay of its 
pictorial decoration, has resulted in giving it an 
aspect of the neglected and forlorn, that little consists 
with its importance to both artistic and ecclesiastic 
story, as the principal section in the triple basilica of 
the Seraphic Doctor. 








GERMANY, 


Avett a slack season for English travellers on the 
Continent, a fair proportion of our compatriots have 
found their way to the Rhine and the Baths, where 
of course they are the observed of all observers. Life 





at these strange places of resort, blending, as it does, 
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the features of our English spas with those of the 
Paris gambling hells, is doubtiess well known to 
many of our readers; to others, however, it may 
resent something new and strange, and we offer, 
therefore, no apologies for inserting a slight sketch 
That the 
young lady attempts no rivalry with the more 
laboured pictures of the chatty author of the “ Bubbles 
from the Brunnens,” will be manifest at the first | 
glance ; she does not appear to have paid sufficient 
attention to statistics for that: still we can perceive | 
touches of humour that lead us to hope that these few 
scratches may only be the forerunners of a more 


from the pencil of a fair correspondent. 


finished sketch. Perhaps it may be objected that a 
certain lack of patriotism, or what may be more pro- 


yet let it be remembered that patriotism is a virtue 
now sadly out of fashion, and cosmopolitanism has 
become the feature of the age: 

Wiesbaden. 


waters are boiling hot all day long; at any part of 


the town, if you dig four feet into the ground, up | 


comes a boiling spring. I can’t make it out; it is 
even more puzzling than English law and lawyers. 


There are plenty of English here, but they are not a | 


lively set. This morning the principal spring was 


blocked up by ten John Bulls, with feather beds in | 


front, all imbibing. One deaf old thing has made 


our acquaintance, but he is very mysterious as to | 


who he is. He has travelled everywhere, and has 


come to several wonderful conclusions. 


colour Exhibition; another, that the Thames is much 
more beautiful than the Rhine; and as for the castles 
about which people talk so much, why, you can see 


Jurnished whole ones in England. You would laugh to | 
| other day two well-known English /i/érateurs and a 


see how the English are. made to pay treble what 


either Russians or French do; even doctors charge | 


three florins a visit to us, when one is their legitimate 


fee; but I am not astonished at this, for the English | 
Even on the Rhine steamer one man was | 


boast so. 
loudly threatening to “‘ write to the Times” about his 
dinner, at which all the Germans went into fits; and 
every smart-looking young couple you fall in with, 
and ask to what hotel they are going, “Oh! the best, 


Wiesbaden lies in a valley, and the | 


One is, that | 
no foreign gallery of paintings is equal to our Water- | 





of course—the one Murray mentions first.” The | lines of doggrel, in which I have set down some of the 


richer. They never get taken in a sou. 


looking set; they dress exactly like the French, and 
their children to perfection. 
away in all sorts of languages ; the Germans say they 


have the appearance of being new all over. 

You never saw such a set of frights as the Germans 
themselves. Most of them have good foreheads, but 
I don’t believe they could raise a handsome nose 
among them. Their cookery is humble, unless you 


a ism, or Wi be mi | can get to like their krout, or approve of such com- | 
perly called Great-Britainism, is perceptible in parts; | 


binations as spinach and pancakes together. The 
kellners persecute us with roast beef and plum 


pudding—which is brown bread with a few currants | 
in; and if you look unmistakably English, they pop | 
down a huge dish of potatoes before you with your | 
I watched one lady looking wistfully a long | 
time, and then turn to her husband, ‘“ John, just give | 
me a small one: "—the temptation was too great | 


meat. 


| for her. 

The reoms at the Kursaal are very beautiful— 
newspapers, balls, concerts, and fine men in livery to 
| open the doors,—and all for nothing. 
is most astonishing, and it lasts all day long, Sundays 
not excepted—the same people losing and winnirg 
without a look or remark. ‘lhe townspeople are not 
| allowed to play, for the Duke only allows the bankers 
to spoil the strangers. The French play mostly, and 
the Russian ladies a great deal. Of these the most 
determined gambleress is the Russian Ambassadress 
who is here. The other night she lost so much that 
she had to sign her name twice, and, not content with 
that, she sent to the banker’s for more money. The 


London publisher arrived, and it was whispered that 
they had brought what is called “a martingale,” a 
secret mode of playing which was inevitably to break 
the bank. The result was what I fancy is not un- 
common in such cases; for, instead of breaking the 
bank, the bank broke them, and, coming for wool, 
they went back shorn, 


Before concluding my letter I must send you a few | 


Russians are so different, although in reality so much 
There are | 
a great many here; such a well-grown, straight- 


| perhaps, be unpoetical ; 
| faithful. 

speak German without the slightest accent. The | 
French ladies who are here dress beautifully, and | 


You hear them chatting 


The gambling | 


| characteristics of this place and people, and have 
striven to solve the great mystery—where is that 
| Fatherland about which the Germans are always 
| prosing and singing over their beer? They may, 
but they are certainly 


WO IST DAS VATERLAND? 
Where is the German’s Fatherland ? 
I can't make out, nor understand. 
My mind to know the country craves, 
About which every German raves— 
And is determined—nought shall stop her— 
To make out, Where is Deutschland proper. 
Perchance ‘tis here— that’s in Nassau, 
Whose Duke, in virtue’s path not slow, 
Subjects from gambling restrains, 
But pockets half the Croupier’s gains, 
In strangers’ fobs who dips his hand: 
Sure this is not the Fatherland ! 


Then where to go, or where to turn, 

From whom the wished-for spot to learn : 
There are so many German. haunts, 
Whieh every native loudly vaunts, 

Tis difficult to find the part 

That's dearest to the German heart. 


I think, I do upon my soul, 

That “ Fatherland ” just means the whole ; 
And underneath I'll e’en supply 

Some signs; and when they meet your eye, 
Then you may clearly understand 

That you're in German Fatherland. 


When in each bill you find false entries, 
And little pudgy dwarfs for sentries, 
When fetid smell each room pollutes, 
And ladies dance in high black boots, 
And men wash only face and hand, 
Then you're in German Fatherland. 


When tight closed door and tight closed window 
All hopes of ventilation hinder, 

When man himself what’s needful stints, 
And spends his time in skinning flints, 
And good tobacco’s contraband, 

Then you're in German Fatherland. 
When at your meal the table’s graced 
With beef o’ercooked, devoid of taste ; 
Whilst a strong smell your nose can feel 
Of too much boiled and too young veal; 
Then you may clearly understand 

That you're in German Fatherland. 





SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &c. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


| no less 
| that the natives were not backward in adopting | 





than 548,202 were third-class—a proof 


Wuite Donati’s Comet was the principal cause of | where practicable, this, to them, novel kind of loco- 


attraction tothe public at large, another, known as | 
| 90,660 tons, and the cost of maintenance of way 


Encke’s Comet of 1819, which is now visible, has 
more especially attracted the attention of astrono- 
mers, and will, in all probability, take its flight and 
disappear without gaining any notice. The point of 
such importance in the eyes of astronomers is the 
confirmation of the existence of a resisting medium 
pervading all space. In its periodical return its ap- 
pearance three or four hours earlier than expected 
has been noticed, and hence astronomers have con- 
cluded that there is a resisting medium. On large 
comets this resistance would not be noticed; but in 


smaller ones like this of Encke’s it has shown that | 


there is some ether or very thin transparent medium 
extending through all planetary space, and that 
comets move init. This ether has also affected the 
orbits of several planets, especially of Mercury; but 
Encke’s Comet passing so near Mercury had enabled 
astronomers to observe better its effect on the planet 
itself. 
very important scientific results. 

While submarine telegraphic communication is ex- 


tending in every direction in Europe, it is satisfactory | 


to find our Australian colonies are not behindhand in 
the race of extension. A cable has just been com- 
pleted, 240 miles in length, for connecting Tasmania 
with the province of Victoria. It is proposed to lay 
the cable from Cape Otway, Victoria, to King’s 
Island, in Bass Straits, and from thence to the River 
Mersey, and from the Mersey to Georgetown Heads, 
the entrance to the port of Launceston, Tasmania. 
The cable weighs two tons per mile, and is thus con- 
structed: the conductor is insulated in gutta percha, 
and the gutta percha served with hemp saturated 
in a mixture of tar, linseed oil, and tallow; the 
outer covering spun round this hemp serving consists 
of ten solid iron wires. 

Notwithstanding the effect of the terrible mutiny 
in hindering the progress of railway communication 
in India, the works have been pushed on nevertheless 
as far as practicable on the Bengal side. The last 
report of the East Indian Railway shows that since 
1851, when the company first obtained possession of 
any land, there had been opened 1214 miles, which 


had for three years been profitably worked ; and, now | 


the opening of 149 additional miles is announced, 
the rate of progress under all the circumstances 


must be considered highly satisfactory. The 
number of passengers carried during the hualf- 
year ending June 30th was 581,274: of these 





This unregarded visitor has thus produced | 


motion. The tonnage in goods for the half-year was 
| during the period was only 6}d. per train mile. On 
| the Bombay side the Great Indian Peninsular has 
| undertaken to construct 1235} miles of railway in 
| Western India. Of these there are 130} miles open 
| for traflic, 7824 miles under contract, and 372? unlet. 
| Of the miles open 88} are in the Concan, and 42 from 
| Khandalla to Poonah. The number of passengers 


| during the half-year ending June 30th was 436,730, of | 
| which in this instance also by far the greater portion | 


| were third-class passengers, namely 412,060. The 


| of which, however, comprised railway material. 
The failure of the search for the Australian tra- 
veller Leichardt, by Mr. Gregory, is now definitely 


last, with directions to follow Leichardt’s steps as 
far as it was practicable, and then to take a northerly 
course to the Gulf of Carpentaria. Mr. Gregory, 
| however, appeared to have taken instead a southerly 


| course, and arrived unexpectedly at Adelaide, havy- | 


ing thus for the second time traversed the continent 
from Moreton Bay to the south. In his expedition 
there was but one trace, though sufliciently signifi- 
cant, found of the lost traveller, and that was a tree 
marked with the letter L. The party penetrated 
beyond this spot, and found a sterile country, where, 


; Seen. 


| the drying up of the surface water. Although failing 
in discovering any trace of the missing party, Mr. 
| Gregory has confirmed the opinion of the desolate 
| character of the interior of that vast continent towards 
| the east. 
| geographical exploration. 


| a useful purpose: hitherto it has been of no value 
except perhaps in the feeding of pigs, with, however, 
very questionable success. A French paper now an- 
nounces it available as a therapeutic agent in cases of 
| gout. 
| sulphuric ether, which dissolves the oil, resin, and 


rating the ether. 
| hair brush to the part affected, which is then covered 
| with blotting paper, cotton, or flannel, and then with 
oilskin. 
| application may in some cases at first increase the 


goods conveyed amounted to 64,941 tons, about a third | t 
| tine having turned brown wherever the light has 


announced. Mr. Gregory left Moreton Bay in February | 


for 30 miles together, not a drop of water was to be | 
Mr. Gregory’s belief is, that Leichardt and | 
his party were not killed by natives, but were lost by | I d 
| infused in a sufficient quantity of hot water. The 


There is thus but little hope of any further | 


The horse-chesnut has at length been converted to | 
| rate quality. 


The chesnut is ground to powder, treated with | 


saponine, and the oil is then obtained pure by evapo- | 
The oil is to be applied with a fine | 


The patient is to be kept in repose. The | a, 
| Mechanics’ Magazine thus speaks of Mr. Allan's in- 


pain; but generally it is stated that the pain dis- 
appears without any aggravation. ; 
A new process in photography, called by the in- 
ventor, Mr. Fox Talbot, “ Photoglyphic engraving,” 
is thus described. Plates of steel, copper, or zinc are 
employed, such as are commonly used by engravers 
In order to engrave, the plate is first covered with a 
substance sensitive to light, namely, a mixture of 
gelatine and bichromate of potash. This is poured 
upon the plate and allowed to drain off; the object to 
be engraved is then laid on the plate, and screwed 
down upon it in a photographic copying frame. The 
plate is now placed in the sunshine from one to 
several minutes, according to circumstances, and 
when withdrawn and the object removed, a faint 
image is seen upon it, the yellow colour of the gela- 


acted. The novelty of the invention consists in 
the improved method by which the photographic 
image is engraved on the metal plate. The result, 
of course, depends upon the skill of the operator. — 
Among the inventions of the day we may notice 
Mr. David Joy’s application of hydraulic power for 
the purpose of blowing organ bellows. An engine of 
a peculiar construction is employed, and no less than 
five of these are used to blow the new large organ in 


| the Town Hall of Leeds, which are calculated to be able 


to supply fifty cubic feet of air per second at a pressnre 
equal to a column of water of six inches, and when 
working at full speed develope a power equal to eight 
horses. In the Journal of the Society of Arts there is 
a notice of an invention of solid ink called Alizarine 
Ink, by M. Leonardhi of Dresden. It consists of 42 
parts of Aleppo galls and 3 parts of Dutch madder, 





solution is now filtered, and 5} parts of sulphate of 


| iron dissolved in it, with 2 parts of acetate of iron 


and 1% part of liquid sulphate of indigo, the whole 
evaporated to dryness, and the residuum moulded 
into cakes. One part of this solid ink dissolved in 
six parts of water is stated to make an ink of first- 


It is reported that Her Majesty’s ship Gorgon, 
which so materially assisted in laying the Atlantic 
Telegraph cable, is now taking a line of soundings 
by which a new route will be found for another tele- 
grapb, namely, from Falmouth to Fayal in Madeira, 
and from thence to Newfoundland. If we mistake 
not, this is the route proposed by Mr. T. Allan, of 
whose submarine cable we have, more than two years 
ago, in former numbers, made favourable mention 
and this view is, we find, now taken by others. The 
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light submarine cable which has yet come under ou 
notice is one submitted to us by Mr. Allan, in whicl 


a central straight and strong copper wire is sur- 


rounded by a series of fine straight steel wires, whicl 
materially add to the strength. 


is must be borne by something, and we know o 
nothing better than such an arrangement as this.” 





rearing of birds by Mr. M‘Comish, bird fancier, Scot 
street, the result of which then was that upwards of twer 
birds—canaries, greenfinches, linnets, chaffinches, 
and whitethroats—had been reared in one cage by « 
canaries. The experiments were continued until 
ordinary number of thirty-eight birds had been brought up 
within two months by the canaries. It may be worth while 
‘to enumerate them. Inthe month of June the canaries— 
the male a green and the female a piebald bird —were caged 
for the purpose of breeding. The female laid five eggs, and 
while she was sitting a greenfinch egg was introduced into 
the nest. All of these were hatched, and the day after incu- 
bation was completed five grey linnets, also newly hatched, 
were put into the cage, in their own nest. Next day a 
newly-hatehed nest of four chaffinches was also introduced, 
and afterwards five different nests, consisting of six titlarks, 
six whitethroats, three skylarks, three whinchats, and three 
biackcaps. While rearing the last of these nests, the female 
canary again laid and hatched four eggs, thus making 
thirty-eight young birds brought up by the pair of canaries. 
It will be noticed that most of these birds are soft-billed, 


1 











whose natural food is small insects, but they took quite | 


kindly to the seeds upon which they were fed by their 
assiduous step-parents. The pair of canaries fed at one time 
twenty-one young birds, and never had less than sixteen 
making demands upon their care; and while the female was 
hatching her second nest she continued to feed the birds that 
occupied the other nest.—Kendal Mercury. 

The number of the different varieties of grape, says an 
article in the Moniteur, owing to the development given to 
agriculture during the last half-century, is now very con- 
siderable. Cato, in his work ‘De Re Rustica,” only 
reckoned eight, and Virgil only speaks of fifteen. Columella 
enumerates fifty-eight, and adds that there are many more, 
but of which he cannot fix the number or give the names 
with any certainty. Pliny, who must have assisted the 
labours of his contemporary, since his name is several times 
quoted, speaks of eighty-three varieties. In the thirteenth 
century Petrus de Crescentius, a senator of Bologna, anc 
the author of a curious Latin work on vines, mentions 
forty Italian species, and gives some account of each. 
Towards the close of the seventeenth century, Cupani 
published, in the same language, a brief description of 
forty-eight kinds, growing in the garden of Misilmeri, in 
Sicily. Olivier de Serres had already published his ‘‘ Théatre de 
l'Agriculture,’’ one chapter of which, devoted to the vine, 
gives a description of forty varieties, and most of them still 
retain their names, notwithstanding what has been said by 





Celsus. Garidel, at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, briefly described forty-six provincial varieties. 


Chardine, the traveller, mentions sixty as the number culti- 
‘vated in the neighbourhood of Tauris. Basil Hall, in his 
“Voyages,” states that there are fifty different kinds culti- 
vated in the island of Madeira; and a Hungarian author 
points out forty-six in the Comitat of Zemplin. The Spanish 
writer D. Simon describes one hundred and twenty kinds cul- 
tivatedin Andalusia. Among German writers, Kerner has 
given coloured drawings of 143 varieties, the names of which 
are half French ; the pastor Frege has described 205; Coun- 
cillor Vongok nearly 200; and Metzer about the same num- 
ber. Chaptal and Bosc have also mentioned a great number; 
but the last examinations of which the vines have been 
made the object, particularly by the learned writer M. Odart, 
allows the number of varieties to be fixed at 1000. 

Tue Photographic News says:—Recently several attempts 
to counterfeit bank-notes by means of photography have 
been successful, and this fraud has not been confined to 
bank-notes, other valuable documents having been copied in 
asimilar manner. It was thought that this kind of fraud 
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| ART AND ARTISTS. 


WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE FRENCH 
GALLERY, PALL MALL. 

NEITHER the Royal Academy, nor any other of the 
Fine Art societies, have ever deemed a winter exhi- 
bition of new pictures to be desirable for the artist, or 
likely to obtain countenance from the public. Such 
an exhibition is not, perhaps, possible on a large 
scale; but, were the Academy an active, liberal cor- 
poration, able to exert the influence of its position 
energetically for the general advancement of art, it 
might make a winter exhibition useful to the artists 
and pleasing to the public. The minor associations 
are not sufficiently influential to collect together the 
number of works necessary to make it popular and 
successful. Yet the number of works that are an- 
nually cast out of the summer exhibitions from want 
of space, others that are sent unfinished, and more 
that are painted later in the year and never sent to 
any exhibition, is great, and their collection would 
afford a variety to the London residents in this dull 
time of the year, when none but the ordinary places 
of amusement are available. The ‘enterprising Mr. 
Gambart” may be allowed to fill the vacancy and 
nurture the project until it can be done by the artists 
or art societies on a broader scale. This is the sixth 
year of exhibition under his auspices ; and the little 
gallery is well filled, except that a greater number of 
artists might be represented. We do not know how 
the scheme is managed; but, from the limited num- 
ber of names in proportion to the works, we are under 
the impression that something like coterie must guide 
the choice of the pictures to be exhibited. If this is 
the case, it must sooner or later dwindle away, in- 
stead of growing to strength and permanence. One 
element of success, at least, is kept in view—all the 
works are new; none previously exhibited are to be 
seen, although many are sketches-and reduced copies 
of pictures that have gained celebrity. 

Of these sketches, two by Mr. Frith are the most 
interesting: one is the first idea of the ‘“ Derby 
| Day,” giving us all the air and life of the Downs, but 
| less of the humour and character of the large picture, 
| which it little approaches; the second is the finished 

sketch of the racecourse as it was finally painted. 
| Both are excellent for colour, and the first has a 
spirit and effect in it that will be viewed with all the 
| pleasure of a new picture. Mr. Frith also has a 
bustling life-like bit of London street life, ‘The 
| Crossing Sweeper,” with clever contrasts, perhaps 





was rendered impossible by printing the documents referred | forced and strong in some parts, but the character of 
to in ink of two different colours, so that photography should | the boy and general truth of the subject excuses the 


reproduce them both in black. 
that while black ink, which has carbon for its basis, re- 
mained unassailable by any chemical reagent, the ordinary 
coloured inks could be easily removed from the paper, and a 
photographic copy then taken of theremainder. A subse- | 
quent operation was employed for printing in the coloured | 
ink upon this paper that portion which had been expunged | 
from the original. It is obvious, therefore, that what was 
wanted was a coloured ink capable of resisting all chemical 
agents; and this, it is said, has been found by Mr. George 
Matthews, assisted by Dr. Sterry Hunt, of Montreal, by 
calcined oxide of chromium, asubstance ofa fine green colour, 
which, manufactured into an ink known as “‘ Canada Bank- | 
note Tint,” is used for printing a geometrical design on the 
ground of the bank-note, upon which the value and deromi- 
nation is afterwards impressed in black ink in the usual way. 
This method of printing bank-notes is now in extensive 
use in Canada and the United States. The process has been 
patented in England 

An important modification of Wheatstone’s stereoscope 
has just been communicated to the Academy of Sciences by | 
M. d’Almeida. With the common instrument only one 
observer at a time can view the relief; M. d’Almeida renders 
it visible to several at a time, and at a distance of several | 
metres. For this purpose he causes two stereoscopic | 
images to be reflected simultaneously on a screen ; as they 
are not identical, but only similar, the outlines of the one 
will intersect those of the other, and generate a confusion | 
which can only be obviated by making each eye see only 
one of the images. For this purpose the inventor causes 
the luminous rays from each image to pass through a glass 
of a different colour, one red and the other green; whereby 
one of the images will be reflected on the screen in red, the 
other in green. 
glasses of the above-mentioned colours, the eye covered w't) | 
a green glass will only see the green image, while the other 
will only be visible to the eye protected by a red glass. The 
moment this is effected the relief appears, and if the ob- 
server shift his position laterally, the figure will appear to 
move ina contrary direction, which adds to the illusion. 





It was soon found, however, | crowding of the canvass. 


| are more 


Mr. O'Neill sends a sketch 
| of the wife parting from her husband by the side of 
the transport in “‘ Eastward Ho,” a pathetic bit of 
that admired picture, quite effective in this, and 
equally well painted. As a pendant to it another re- 
presents the return of the corporal from the war, with 
his wounded arm in a sling, and his wife grateful 
and happy at the meeting. Mr. Ward still pur- 
sues the slovenly execution of his later pictures, 
and in a sketch of the painting of ‘ Peveril of 
the Peak” reminds us of the dirty brown copies 


| of Dutch pictures imported from Germany by 


the toy dealers, though perhaps their lights 
true. Mr. Elmore has two works of 


very ordinary quality. Mr. N. Paton a ghostly melo- 


| dramatic picture of “A Dead Lady,” by whose bed- 


side a mourner weeps. Everything in it is unreal— 
the figures unnaturally tall, the lady's face is not 


| that of death, the drapery is full of sooty black- 
| ness, whilst the strong-coloured sky is so little in 


unison with the rest of the picture, that it may 
be expected to glide past and change as on the 
stage. But where is the morbid taste that leads 
the artist to try this dreadful class of sub- 
jects? A peasant female on a rock, ‘The Sailor’s 


| Beacon,” by Faed, is a similar work to previous ones 


by him, but more hastily finished. Mr. T. Dobson 
has a sweet little picture, perfectly finished, the 


Now, if the observer's eyes be provided with | “‘ Dresden Flower Girl” she is standing in a door- 


way, without any detail of background, but which 
relieves by dull yellow her bright blue dress; her 
bare feet and arms, in a natural easy position, and 
a pretty plaintive face make it a nice clever composi- 
tion. Almost as excellent is the “ Grass-cutter” of 


M. d’Almeida proposes another plan, in which both images | Mr. Eagles, also a girl study, with a bundle of grass 


are uncoloured, and each eye is made to perceive one image 


| on her head. It is a vigorous natural portrait of an 


only by rapidly intercepting the other from view by means | Italian girl with olive complexion. His “ Nurse and 








Mr. W. Tite, 
f | ‘Observations on the recent discoveries of the remains 


1. Rev. O. Fisher, “On 
: : | some natural Pits in the Tertiary Lands of Dorsetshire.” 
Some time ago we noticed some experiments made in the 2, Dr. Rubidge, “On some points in the Geology of 

ch- 3. Mr. W. Stow, ‘**On some Fossils from 
4. Mr. N. T. Wetherell, ‘On some of 


Child” is also pleasing, and but for its fuller form and 
roundness and solid painting would remind us of 
Eastlake. A small but neatly-executed repetition of 
Mr. Calderon’s ‘‘ Gaoler’s Daughter ” will be noticed. 
*¢ Steele and his Children ” is the subject of a picture 
by Mr. E. Crowe. It repels by its crude colour, pale 
and untrue; the table and draperies are unlike any 
material they can be intended to represent. The 
figures are motionless, without life or expression ; 
the face of the essayist is vacant, particularly the 
mouth. The tapestry which forms the background is 
hard and wooden; and the whole picture, with its 
laboured arrangement and only tolerable drawing, is 
a barren example of the weakest pre-Raphaelitism. 
Mr. F. Goodall’s ‘Mlle. Rosa Bonheur sketching 
Cattle” is a most carefully-painted little land- 
scape, with two oxen in the foreground reclining, 
whilst the lady, with an expression of face more 
of alarm than of observation, is at work at an 
easel in the middle distance. The same artist’s 
“ Morano Beggars on the Laguna” is a pretty highly- 
coloured scene, with a glow of purple light, and some 
excellent figures of beggars and gondoliers, with two 
fair richly-dressed ladies giving alms from under the 
canopy of their gondola. It is a well-composed, 
pleasing picture. The most attractive of the land- 
scapes is a very small but wonderfully-managed 
coast scene by Holman Hunt, with a strong glitter of 
white sunlight on the expanse of sea, seen from the 
grass-grown downs, on which some sheep are in- 
tensely watching the gambols of an active black dog. 
It is most minute and effective, with great distance. 
A capital example of the elder Linnell is‘ Moorland,” 
a bright yellow heath radiant with light, on which 
are a flock of sheep and figures, with a hill in dark 
gloom in the distance, and the blue and white clouds 
of a summer day above it, all painted with great 
breadth and careful detail. ‘‘ Cattle descending a 
hilly Road,” by John Linnell, is not so happy; the 
tone is low, and though the distance is made out and 
the road elaborated, yet we are not made to feel the 
nature that should be manifest in the picture. The 
cattle, too, are bulky and immoveable. A better 
picture is the herd of oxen in a hollow of yellow ferns, 
with a well-studied distance of shallow sea and a 
heavy purple heath as a background. The men in 
the foreground are too tall, and the classic subject of 
the picture out of place for the scene. , 

“A Pic-nic Party,” by J. D. Luard, is a picture of 
a wide-spreading dark yew tree in a lawn of intense 
light green, underneath whose branches two beauties 
are seated, enjoying the warmth and refreshment. 
Their dresses are intended to be white, but are so 
deeply shadowed as to be of no colour whatever; but 
the tree is splendid in its rich dark green foliage. 
“Scene on the Gulf of Salerno,” by Clarkson Stan- 
field, is a beautiful example of his clear, light Italian 
views, of the most cheerful character, with much de- 
tail and distance. A pendant, “‘The New Deep, 
Zuyder Zee,” is not so light; a long smoky cloud 
stretches across it, making the distance appear strange, 
but the ruined mill and figures in the foreground are 
careful. ‘“ Lake of Lugano,” by G. C. Stanfield, is 
leaden in appearance, and too thickly painted. Mr. 
Oake’s pictures in some respects show much pains, 
particularly in the foregrounds; the “Shady Part of 
the River” is a very soft bedewed green landscape, 
too intensely so in the shadows of the water. Mr. 
Herring’s views on Lake Maggiore are beautiful 
scenes. Mr. Walter Paton’s ‘‘On Loch Lomond” 
appears very unnatural with its contrasts of bright 
purple and gold, but is a clear, transparent land- 
scape. A good dull example of the mysterious land- 
scape is Mr. Dillon’s “The Sphinxes;” the old 
sculptures in the desert are looming out of a purplish 
fog and darkness. The trunk of Mr. Field’s ‘‘ Talk- 
ing Oak” is well painted, and the park and grass 
also, but the young lady is a miserable, badly-dressed 
model of still life. 

Mr. Cropsey’s English views show truly excellent 
drawing ; but he fails to show the subduing effect of 
the moist English atmosphere ; his pictures appear too 
garish and bright for our air. In one a sparkling, 
varied bed of flowers receives no shadow or tone from 
the dark cloud overhead. ‘“‘The Annunciation,” by 
R. A. Clack, is outrageous in its inconsistencies. In 
the foreground an angel in a halo of varied tints, 
thick and solid as plaster, appears to the shepherds, 
upon whom a heavy ray of moonlight is descending, 
and the star of the east also assists to illumine the dark 
scene, on the distant limit of which a third light is seen, 
whether of the sun or not is left to the fancy of the 
spectator ; but the utter darkness of the view is ridicu- 
lous amidst so much illumination. The simplicity of a 
single light is the charm of Rembrandt in similar 
subjects. ‘Tip-cat,” by Rossiter, is perfect without 
the least hardness; the play of the three boys is 
brought home to us, and the colour is brilliant and 
delicate as Mulready, in whose style this appears to 
be an emulative essay. Miss Solomon has a humo- 
rous French scene, ‘‘ Spending a Sou,” with a non- 
chalant peasant-boy with his hands in his pockets 
looking bravely at the temping apple-vendor. 
Messrs. Lance and Duffield send some 1.at little fruit 
pieces, and there are several good flower studies. A 
‘“‘ Bruised Peach” of Mr. Rosenberg is excellent. Mr. 
Sant’s little gi-i with deep-set eyes is life itself, 
genuine portrait painting; and Mr. Phillip has two 





good pictures. Mr. J. D. Harding has a truthful old 
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church in ruins, and “‘ A Breton Interior” by Deane 
deserves praise. A number of water-colour pictures 
include a powerfully-dramatic rendering of ‘ Jesus 
washes Peter’s feet,” by Mr. F. M. Brown, in a highly 
medixval style, and two pencil compositions by 
Simeon Solomon, of wonderful merit. The exhibi- 
tion is entirely of small cabinet pictures, fairly dis- 
playing the English school, and fitted to afford inte- 
rest aud pleasure to the visitors. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


WE are glad to be enabled to announce the formation, 
under high and influential auspices, of a ‘‘ Society for 
the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.” The programme 
will, we believe, be issued in the course of a few days; 
meantime we may say a few words concerning the 
objects of the society, which include the following :— 
to create a true sympathy between artists and those 
to whom they minister, and to elevate the aspirations 
of both in the mutual relations so established; to- 
wards this end to attempt the diffusion of sound 
principles of art and criticism amongst the public by 
means of lectures, discussions, and classes for study, 
illustrated by important examples selected from the 
works of eminent masters of all schools; to award 
annually prizes, medals of honour, and other testi- 
monials to the producers of works in painting, seulp- 
ture, architecture, music, and poetry, such works 
having been produced in public within the twelve- 
month next preceding the distribution ; conver- 
saziones to be held monthly during the session, to 
which ladies will be admitted ; two exhibitions of 
paintings, sculpture, &c., in each year, one of ancient, 
the other of modern art, to be open free to the 
public on certain days in the week, and certain days 
on payment; a permanent exhibition of engravings, 
and a library of reference, illustrative of the arts of 
design of all ages; the establishment of provincial 
councils, with honorary secretaries, under whose 
auspices will occasionally be held meetings, 
exhibitions, with distributions of prizes in their 
respective localities. We wish every success to this 
important project, which will usefully occupy new 
ground. : 

The Liverpool Academy of the Fine Arts’ award of 
the annual prize to Mr. F. M. Browne, for his pic- 
ture of ‘Chaucer Reading the Legend of Custance 
to Edward III. and his Court,” is regarded by the 
art circle of that city as the unavoidable and consis- 
tent sequence of the leanings of the Academy and its 
former awards, and not of much importance, since its 
partiality to a small school of painters is neutralised 
by the inclination of the new society to the “ natural” 
school, as it is termed by some. It is not regretted 
that the two sects obtain equal encouragement 
in the town, and it is believed that in Liverpool 
the Sstamina and real qualities of both will be 
well tested, to the advantage in the end of British 
art. Meantime the painting which this year has 
been chosen as the best by the Academy is strongly 
deprecated, as not properly belonging to the pre- 
Raphaelite schoo!, of which it follows some only of 
the characteristics, and also because of its inconsis- 
tency with historic truth. It is condemned as espe- 
cially a bad picture, from its want of background 
or distance, its deficiency in arrangement and compo- 
sition, the confusion of the principal and secondary 
figures, their want of meaning, and the glaring, 
inharmonious colouring. The objections may be 
comprised in three assertions :—that, first, no such 
story had to be told on canvass, inasmuch as 
it never occurred; secondly, that it could not be 
delineated in the way chosen by Mr. Browne; and, 
lastly, that it is not told: the spectator, it is argued, 
cannot by any prescience or by the relation of the 
Story make out that this is its representation on 
canvass. These heavy objections to the picture are 
not urged warmly, although earnestly entertained; 
it being considered an indifferent matter that the 
prize is so awarded, whilst the effect of the practice of 
the school to which it does homage is felt by the 
naturalists, who also attend more carefully to the 
Mere accessories and details of their pictures. Still 
it is declared that the Academy exhibition contained 
many better pictures; and it is not easy to understand 
why a preference is given to a vagary and imitation 
of this character when really true pictures were 
beside it. We hope that next year, when the heat 
and zeal of the two sects may be expected to be 
moderated, their mutual efforts and the support they 
assist to obtain for art will accomplish things really 
honourable to Liverpool. 

_ A course of lectures on the early Italian painters is 
in course of delivery before the Midland Institute at 
Birmingham, by Mr. G. Scharf. 

The collection of portraits belonging to the Royal 
Society, having undergone cleaning, are now hung in 
the large hall in Burlington House, in which the 
Society holds its meetings. The collection will be 
shortly further enriched by a portrait of Lord Rosse, 
the society’s last president. 

A large and influential meeting of the promoters of 
@ monument to the late George Stephenson, to be 
erected in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, was held in the 
Council Chamber, Town Hall, in that town, on 
Tuesday. Lord Ravensworth occupied the chair, and 





the Hon. Mr. Liddell, M.P., Mr. Ridley, M.P., Mr. 
R. Ingham, M.P., and others. 
the meeting that a prominent part of the memorial 


shall consist of a statue of Mr. Stephenson, and that | 


the whole work shall be given into the hands of one 
artist of eminence, and not be submitted to competi- 
tion—against which latter course several strong 
objections were stated. 
committee were appointed, who will systematise 
details, consider the questions of site and receptacle 
for the statue, and other matters, and report to a 
future meeting of subscribers. 

M. Nadar, photographist, is about to make a 
novel experiment in his art—to take a kind of 
bird’s-eye view of Paris and the neighbourhood, with 
a photographic apparatus placed in the car of a 
balloon. 

The first meeting and exhibition of the Bristol 
School of Practical Art was held last week in a new 
building erected purposely by a body of shareholders, 
the amount of whose subscriptions required to be 
increased to cover the outlay. P. W.S. Miles, Esq., 
stated that the school had been established five years 
since, with 42 pupils; it now had 150 of the artisan 


class, and the same number of gentry, the latter prin- | 


cipally females; 1736 children were also educated in 
drawing, and the pupils had obtained good rank in 
the local schools’ competition for medals. The exhi- 
bition of art manufactures had been visited by about 
10,000 persons; and another will be held in 1860, 
when it is hoped a larger number of objects will be 
lent for the purpose. 

Amongst objects of art recently lent to the South 
Kensington Museum is a beautiful series of crystal 


| vases, cups, and spoons, &c., mounted in enamelled 


gold and jewels, belonging to the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, and by him deposited there. They were contained 
in a silver-mounted case, which was found at Hatfield 
some years ago in a chest under a bed. Judging 
from the case, which is, however, of a later workman- 
ship, they appear to have come from Spain, not im- 
probably a trophy of war in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
Together with these is a pair of silk stockings, the 
first made in England, and presented to Queen 


Elizabeth. These also came from Hattield. Dr. Bishop | 


has also lent for exhibition a very beautiful bas- 
relief of Italian art of the fourteenth century, a Virgin 
and Child, slightly coloured and gilt, supposed to be 
the work of Giotto. Both have been placed in the 
division of ornamental art. We observe that the 
articles forming the Soulages collection, which were 


also lent to the Museum pending their disposal after | 
the Government declined their purchase, are now dis- | 


tributed over the building instead of aggregated at 
one end of the Museum. We therefore suppose that 
it has been found difficult of disposal at the price 
fixed, and that its loan to the department is inde- 
finitely extended. 

According to the Newcastle Chronicle, the exhi- 
bition of modern pictures in the North Shields 
Mechanics’ Institute, which have delighted and 
charmed every person of cultivated taste in the har- 
bour towns, closed on Saturday night. 
yas devoted to the working classes, and the spacious 


building was crowded, more especially in the evening. | 


A number of intelligent working men were observed 
from the pit districts in the building during the after- 
noon. It was gratifying to see that they nearly all 
bought catalogues, and it was very pleasing to witness 


how close and carefully they examined the various | 


objects of interest. Several of them, we overheard by 
their conversation, were familiar with the names and 
productions of local artists, possibly gathered from 
seeing engravings from their works in the booksellers’ 
windows. During the evenings of last week there 
were several interesting lectures delivered by gentle- 
men belonging to the neighbourhood. During the 
ensuing week the pictures by the ancient masters, 
models, &c., will be exhibited, and concerts and lec- 
tures will be delivered nightly. 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Irish Archeological 
and Celtic Society, held in their rooms at Dawson- 
street, Dublin, Dr. Todd reported that considerable 
progress had been made in the printing of the second 
part of the “ Book of Hymns” of the ancient Irish 
Church, a work attended with very great editorial 
labour. The first portion of the Miscellany, the 
Society's publication for the present year, is already 


printed, and contains:—1. A Grammatical Treatise | 


written in medieval Latin and Gaelic, edited from a 
manuscript in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
by Whitley Stokes, Esq., and containing matters 
most important and interesting in a philological 
point of view. 2. A collection of Annals in Irish, 
with an English version, edited by Mr. John O’Dono- 
van, from the original manuscript, preserved in the 


Burgundian Library at Brussels, and containing | 


much valuable historical information not to be found 
in any hitherto published work. 3. The History of 
the Mothers of the Saints of Erin, written in Irish, 
by Engus, surnamed “‘ Cale Do,’’ in the seventh cen- 
tury, and edited from the original, in the Book of 
Leacan, by the Rev. Dr. W. Reeves, editor of the Life 


the meeting was addressed by Mr. Headlam, M.P., | of St. Columba, recently published by this society. 


It was determined by | 


A numerous and influential 


Saturday | 


| The society’s publication for the year 1859 is 
intended to be a treatise on the Ogham or occult 
forms of Writing in use among the ancient Irish, 
by the Rev. Charles Graves, D.D., F.T.C.D., of which 
work part is already printed. The History of the 
Wars of the Irish with the Danes, the publication of 
| which has been suggested by this society, has been 
undertaken at the Government expense, under the 
| editorship of Dr. Todd. 

| A few notes of discoveries of Roman coins at 
| Cowlan and Nunburnholme, Yorkshire, have reached 
us; but they don’t present any novel features, being of 
the latest types and in inferior condition. A 
few years since a large mass of coins was found 
in the latter village; they amounted to some 
thousands, but were hardly worth the labour of 
cataloguing. 

The Marquis of Campana’s great collection of an- 
tiquities, articles of vertu, and pictures, principally of 
the medizeval period, is about to be disposed of by the 
assignees under the Marquis’s bankruptcy, consequent 
| upon the exposure of his defalcations. The Papal 

Government has manifested some intention of buying 
| it, and retaining it in Rome. Should this intention 
| not be carried out, a lottery is proposed for the dis- 
| posal of its 30,000 objects. A project of an English 
| company, who will buy it entire for 90,000 seudi, is 
| also mentioned, of course with a view of its disposal 
in this country. If such a project be seriously enter- 
tained, its ultimate success may probably disabuse 
| the denizens of “the Eternal City” of some vague 
ideas of their value; they will find that prices realised 
for antiquities there, and obtained from casual visitors 
and amateurs, are very different from the cooler bid- 
dings of a London sale-room. 

A series of photographic illustrations of the antique 
works of ornamental art in the Museum at ‘‘ South 
Kensington” (as Brompton has recently been chris- 
tened by the officers of the Museum of Art), is pub- 
lishing by the authorities there. The selections wil} 
comprise the most important specimens of medieval 
and Renaissance sculpture, majolica ware, enamels, 
carvings in ivory and wood, bronzes, and various 
works in metal, decorative furniture, &c. 

The late Essex Archeological meeting occasioned 
| some new interest in the question of loss or desecra- 
| tion of church monuments. Those at Chingford, con- 
| sisting of brasses commemorating important bene- 
| factions, have been stolen within the last twelvemonth, 
| as well as the fine brass of Robert Raynhm and his 
wife (1585 and 1590), whose gifts to the parishes of 
the county rank him among “Essex Worthies.” 
Some few years since one of the finest brasses in the 
| county was given away to “a collector” from the 
| church of Bowers Gifford; and in Leigh Church a 
} monument was absolutely destroyed because none of 
the family survived to repair it. The memories of 
the last thirty years furnish similar anecdotes, which 
put to shame the stock imputations against the Re- 
formers or Oliver Cromwell. 

It is seldom that archxologists offer us anything 
generally amusing at their séances; they seem to 
preponderate to gravity so much, that dullness is 
borne more favourably. But, at a recent meeting of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle, a paper was 
| read which contained some few amusing anecdotes of 
the old Borderers, which are quite as characteristic as 
anything in Scott, and help us in comprehending the 
wild life of the inhabitants of this curious district. 
They were the personal recollections of a man kuown 
| as Muckle Jock Milburne, of Bellingham, who lived 
to be upwards of eighty, and were collected from the 
| old man before his death. He thus described a repri- 
sal made by his family upon the Scotsmen:—‘* My 
fore-elders, wi’ twa ithers, gaed yence over the Borders 
| to lift sheep on the Scottish side ; for the Scots thieves 
had harried sair in Tyneside. They gaed over by the 
Coquet heid, and lifted the sheep near Yetholm, and 
druy them down by Reedwater head, when the Scots 
came after them three to three. My fore-elders made 
a stand upon the fell, and the Scots came bravely up. 
Ane of our side fell at the first foregatherin’, and 
anither was wounded ; but ane of the Scots fell too. 
My fore-elder was then sore beset wi’ the twa Scots, 
till he gat a straik at ane of them wi’ his sword, and 
garred his heid spang alang the heather like an inion 
And then the third Scot tuik aff over the hills, and 
my fore-elder carried the sheep into Tynedale.” 
Another anecdote of the Milburnes is perhaps worth 
preserving, as an instance of the amour propre pre- 
served in this wild district; it is obtained from the 
same source: “One of the Milburnes, a celebrated 
fighter, quarrelled in Bellingham with another bor- 
derer; and, of course, the difference was to be decided 
with the broadsword, or with the whinger and dag- 
ger, then commonly borne. As the parties stripped 
to their shirts in the street, Milburne suddenly turned 
to his wife, and called out, ‘ Wife, bring me outa 
clean sark; it s’all niver be said that the bluid of the 
Milburnes ran doon upon foul linen!’” Of the old 
man who preserved these anecdotes there is a charac- 
teristic story told :—He was once out with some gen- 
tlemen shooting, and was thought to be too familiar 
in his manners by one reverend gentleman of the 


| party, who roundly rebuked him, using sundry un- 


canonical oaths, till Jock broke in upon the Commi- 
nation Service, exclaiming, ‘‘ Hecb, man! they mun 
ha’e been very short of timber, when they made thee 


| a pillar o° the Church.” 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


THE MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 
Iw the world of music there is just now a dulness that 
reigns supreme—probably the precursor to an exciting 
season. Secretaries are on the move, choral forces 
alert, and promised great things, are undergoing the 
ordeal of close and critical rehearsals. Meanwhile 
almost any demonstration that has music for its con- 
comitant meets with a ready and liberal support. 
The Crystal Palace executive, always on the look-out 
for an event that may be turned to account, tried 
another military entertainment on Monday, and 
upwards of fifteen thousand people were attracted to 
the bright eminence at Sydenham by it. Military 
music has, and ever will have, many admirers; but 
it is rarely heard to advantage anart from the parade, 
or when it Jeads the “gallant troops of Mars along.” 
The combination of such a trio as the Grenadier, 
Coldstream, and Fusilier bands, capable as they are, 
either in a conjoint character or asingle one, of giving 
such éclat to all they undertake, deprives military 
music of its harsher associations, and presents it under 
a milder and more insinuating aspect. Monday was 
indeed a ‘“‘red letter day.” The anniversary of the 
battle of Balaklava was seized on as an opportunity 
for bringing grist to the crystal mill. In another 
sense the day had better been expunged from me- 
morys page; for from the admitted blunderings 
of the 25th, four years anterior, the plains on which 
that wild and fearful “ charge” occurred were 
strewn with shivered armour, and death’s rank 
altar was made fat with food. With reference to the 
music performed by the corps in question, played in 
the central transept, no necessity exists for critical 
remark. Towards the close of the day, i. ¢. after the 
last display for the season of the crystal cataracts, 
the three bands joined the orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Manns. The selection of the music for 
displaying the combined force of string, wind, and 
parchment, was neither characterised by superlative 
wisdom, nor were the pieces of which it was composed 
performed satisfactorily—far from it. In the selec- 
tions from William Tell the tempi appeared to be 
altogether misunderstood, while the skimble-skamble 
stuff thrown into a quadrille contrasted oddly with 
the choice morceauxr discoursed by the bands in 
their separate achievements under their own chiefs. 
To complete this military demonstration, Mr. Coward 
performed on the great Handel organ a march and 
chorus from Judas Maccabeus, a selection of military 


marches, and last, though not least, the now well- } 
But there was another | 


known Wedding March. 
march far more difficult to be effected than any pre- 
viously named—the march homewards. There is no 
denying the fact that a person of compressible material 
and of great daring did succeed in getting from the 
group of Zulu Kaffirs to the train platform in a trifle 
under an hour anda half; it is equally true that others 
of timid disposit'o: § and china bones hadto wait three 
hours. Going to the Palace is always a pleasant and 
delightful trip; returning from it much too often a 
severe trial of patience and constitution. 

The Pyne and Harrison Company at Drury Lane 
are pursuing the even tenor of their way. Nochange 
of performance at present seems needed, the house fills, 
and the enthusiasm of the audience appears not to 
“bate one jot.” 











Mr. Charles Hallé, well known among musical | 


celebrities as a pianist of the highest order, and who 
has been for some time past superintending the forma- 


tion of a choral society at Manchester, brought out | 
his troop for public scrutiny on Wednesday. Man- | 


chester has not hitherto taken a stand in the musical 
world proportionate to its corporate importance. 
The Creation was decided on as the inaugurative per- 
formance. A Gabriel and Raphael were summoned 
from town in the bodily shapes of Miss Louisa Vin- 
ning and Mr. Weiss. Mr. Lockey failing his engage- 
ment, another Uriel was looked for and found ina 
provincial singer of local fame, Mr. Mann, who, pos- 
sessing afine, sympathetic, and penetrating voice, went 
through the part allotted so admirably that the ora- 
torio suffered nothing by the substitution. The per- 
formance of Haydn’s great work was the first of a 
series of six on an increasing scale of grandeur; 
and, as the bulk of the choristers were amateurs, 
there is great hope, from the correctness that marked 
them throughout, that Manchester will be able ere 
long to fall in with other choral bodies in the 
North, who certainly do infinite credit to the societies 
and towns to which they belong. This, however, is 
as much the work of the great teacher Time, as of 
the drill-serjeant. To carry out the design there 
happily exists great unity of action; every member 
is actuated by a feeling of honourable rivalry; there 
is an excellent band, of which abundant proof was 


| ready approaches 5007. 


given in the delicate instrumentation of Creation. | 


Another and a very essential thing for the progress 


of the Manchester Choral Society is that of being | 


well strung with “ the sinews of war.” 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
WE regret to hear that the success of Mr. Falconer’s 
speculation at Manchester has been as grievously 
«compromised by the conduct of Mr. Leigh Murray, as 
that of Miss Swanborough, at the Strand Theatre, 
‘was upon a former occasion. Deeply as we grieve to 








see this really fine actor and (when in the possession 
of his right reason) cultivated gentleman make such 
shipwreck of his position, it is high time that all re- 
ticence upon the subject should cease. The most 
charitable, indeed, the most reasonable, construction 
to be put upon the matter is, that Mr. Murray is a fit 
subject for medical treatment, and those who are 
about him ought, in very kindness to him, to make 
the experiment. At any rate, it is perfectly clear that 
to include him in any theatrical undertaking is 
nothing but suicidal, and henceforth it should be 
clearly understood that he must be permitted to ruin 
no one but himself. We understand that upon the 
very first night of the appearance of the company in 
Manchester Mr. Murray’s unfitness to fulfil his part 
was so manifest in the very first act of the comedy, 
Extremes Meet, that his place had to be supplied by 
Mr. Henry Vandenhoff, whom Mr. Falconer, with a 
prevision of what might happen, had taken down for 
the purpose. 

The following correspondence, between some of the 
most influential inhabitants of Manchester and Mr. 
John Vandenhoff, is creditable, as testifying the capa- 
bility of feeling a deserved esteem for an excellent 
actor and honourable gentleman :—“ We, the under- 
signed, friends and admirers of the histrionic genius 
of Mr. Vandenhoff, being unwilling to part from him 
without once more enjoying the privilege of witness- 
ing his great powers in the delineation of human pas- 
sions and character, respectfully present this Memorial 
to him, earnestly asking that he will give one more 
performance. And we desire that such performance 
may be at the Theatre Royal, in order that he may re- 
ceive a fitting final tribute of respect upon the too 
early close of his professional life.—Ivie Mackie, 
Mayor of Manchester.” [Here follows a long list 
comprising the names of some of the most influential 
men in Manchester. |—To this the following reply has 
been made by Mr. Vandenhoff:—“To John Alfred 
Deane, Esq., Honorary Seeretary.—Sir,—I beg to ac- 
knowledge the receipt, in form, of a requisition on the 
part of numerous patrons of the drama in Man- 
chester, for my reappearance once more at the Theatre 
Royal, for the purpose of receiving from the patrons 
of the drama in that city a more comprehensive congé 
than the limits of the old theatre would permit. ‘To 
this memorial are appended names of great position 
and influence; and I am powerfully impressed with 
the value of the compliment thus paid tome. Hav- 
ing, however, pronounced my ‘farewell’ at the 
Queen’s Theatre, on the 13th instant, to as numerous 
an audience as the building would admit, I fear 
I could not (with that regard to consistency 
which it has been ever my study to observe in 
all mv relations with the public) accede to the 
wishes of the requisitionists. Yet, from the tone 
of the memorial, subscribed with names of high posi- 
tion, of literary and artistic character, 1 might per- 
haps feel warranted, on so extraordinary an occasion, 
in presenting myself once more before the Manchester 
public in another field of action. But many objec- 
tions arise to render such compliance almost impos- 
sible. My farewell performances in Liverpool—which 
I have pledged myself to make the terminus of my 
professional career—so fully engross my time and 
attention, and the close approach of my final secession 
from the stage so presses on my feelings, that I could 
not enter on the arrangements necessary for a day 
performance at the Theatre Royal, where at present 
no dramatic company is established. Under these 
considerations, [ trust those patrons of the drama 
who have distinguished me with so generous a mani- 
festation of their sympathy on the occasion of my 
retirement, will permit me most respectfully and 
most gratefully to decline their invitation; the in- 
tent and meaning of which I value not the less for 
not being substantially embodied, but which I fully 
appreciate as an honorary compliment to the actor, 
unprecedented, I believe, in the annals of the drama; 
the grateful memory of which will dwell within the 
heart while that heart shall vibrate with the emotions 
of life. —J. VANDENHOFF.” 

The Messiah is to be performed in St. George’s 
Hall, Wolverhampton, on the 17th of next month, 
the vocalists engaged incuding Miss Dolby, Mrs. 
Sunderland, Mr. Weiss, &c. 

It has been determined that the next musical 
festival at Norwich shall take place in the autumn of 
1860. The formation of a list of “ guarantees” has 
been commenced, and the amount guaranteed al- 
At a meeting held a day 
or two since on the subject Viscount Ranelagh 
presided. 

A quartett party of four sisters, named Greenhead, 
are now taking a daily share of the morning musical 
entertainment at the Polytechnic. The instruments 
employed are first and second violins, violoncello, and 
pianoforte. These artists have had evidently con- 
siderable practice together; they evince rather a 
dashing style of play than a tasty and finished one. 

The Building News says that the project for the New 
Italian Opera House, Paris, which, it was stated, was 
to be built on the site of the Hétel d’Osmond, facing 
the Boulevart opposite the Rue de la Paix, is to come 
under discussion before the Municipal Council next 
month. One of the proposals indicates theconstruction of 
the opera house on a portion of the Placede la Concorde, 
at the entrance of the Champs Elysées, which would be 
an act of Vandalism. Economical reasons are urged 








in favour of the scheme, as the value of the site saved 
would reduce the cost of construction to 140,0002, 
The late M. Visconti certainly did his best to spoil the 
place as designed by M. Hittorff; and if this barbarous 
project is carried out, Paris will lose its most novel 
and ornamental feature. There would be nothing 
surprising that such an economical contrivance should 
be realised, for with the new houses and the Palais 
de l’Industrie the Champs Elysées are fast disap- 
pearing. 

The Daily News correspondent says :—‘‘It is now, I 
believe, quite certain that the Emperor has resolved 
to build a new opera house. A year ago, when the 
pretty Hotel d’Osmond, opposite the Rue de la Paix, 
was pulled down, a report that the new opera was to 
be built on the site was indignantly denied by autho- 
rity. Nevertheless, there was much foundation for 
the report, and the scheme for establishing the new 
opera there is even yet on the ¢apis. A rival project 
is, however, under consideration for building an opera 
house on the south side of the Place de la Concorde, 
which would harmonise in point of architecture with 
the Ministry of Marine on the opposite side. I ven- 
ture to offer the opinion that such a building would 
spoil the fine view of the river and the quays from the 
Place de la Concorde and the Champs Elysées, and 
would be otherwise an eyesore, besides being an en- 
croachment on a principal public promenade. 
Wherever the new house may ultimately be, it will, 
I believe, be made to hold a much larger audience than 
the present one. The house in the Rue Lepelletier 
will scarcely hold more than 7090fr., and it is pro- 
posed, with a slight rise in prices, to bring the nightly 
receipts up to 15,000fr. The architect has an inge- 
nious plan for warming the lobbies, so as to prevent 
ladies from taking cold while waiting for their car- 
riages; and it is intended to insist upon evening dress 
for gentlemen, as is done, or at least supposed here to 
be done, in London.” 

The Paris correspondent of the Evening Herald 
says that, “an actor at the theatre of Amiens having 
been violently hissed by a portion of the audience on 
his appearance on the stage, and as vehemently 
applauded by the remainder of the spectators, the 
Prefect of the department issued a proclamation to 
the effect that ‘‘marks of approbation or disappro- 
bation would be tolerated, but only after the public 
had had an opportunity of judging of the merits of 
the performer.” This gave great discontent; and on 
the night following its publication such a tempest 
of hissing took place, that a company of infantry was 
sent for, and a threat of having the house cleared 
restored something like order. ‘This puts me in mind 
of a similar affair which took place in Paris under 
Napoleon I. A regular hurricane of discontent having 
broken out at the Odéon Theatre, an order was pub- 
lished enjoining complete abstinence from any token of 
approval or the reverse, and on the public entering 
the theatre on the following night they saw drawn 
up before the theatre a couple of 12-pounders, the 
gunners standing by with lighted matches. No 
disturbance took place ever after.” 

The musical world at Dresden are expecting a new 
opera by the Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha, who 
labours away as hard as any maestro now living. 
The title of the promised work is Diana di So- 
langes. 

The opera at Lisbon opened for the season on the 
13th with Donizetti’s opera of Robert Devereux, The 
prima donna, Gordesa, gave very little satisfaction, 
the dilettanti being dissatisfied both with her voice 
and acting ; and Madame Berti, who supported her, 
met no better reception. The rest was miserably cast, 
with the exception of Sig. Mirate, the prima tenore, 
who alone saved the opera from an emphatic con- 
demnation, and was enthusiastically applauded. 
Madame Tedesa, who is expected here daily to fill the 
réle of prima donna assoluta, is anxiously looked for. 
The next opera to be produced is the 7rovatore, in 
which, it is to be hoped, the present company will 
redeem their lost laurels. 

A few evenings ago, at the theatre at Varese, a 
little town in Lombardy, near the lake of that name, 
an opera was produced, a couplet in which ended with 
the words, “ Viva l’Italia!” ‘These words electrified 
the audience, who rose to their feet and cried with the 
greatest enthusiasm, “ Viva I'Italia!” 

For the benefit of those who are curious in the art 
of conjuring, we subjoin an abbreviated edition of the 
explanations of Professor Anderson’s tricks, inserted 
in the Lxaminer and Melbourne Weekly News, by 
Christopher Sly, the appearance of which so highly 
incensed the Professor, and which led to the fracas 
referred to in our last. Afterexplaining the necessity 
for apparatus, confederates, &c., Christopher Sly con- 
tinues: 

“ But where does the water go to, and how is it the pigeons 
were not drowned?” (Observe that the cauldron hangs 
from a substantial hook, attached to a tripod, one of 
the legs of which is hollow, and communicates with a hole 
in the stage. You knowtheprincipleof the syphon? Well, 
the short leg of that hydrostatic instrument is represented 
by the side of the cauldron. Immediately communication 
is effected between the water in the cauldron and the water 
in the syphon, which has been previously filled, and its 
ends closed by stop-cocks, the water flows out as a matter of 
course, and the false bottom of the vessel being opened, out 
come the pigeons. “ But there has been a dish of fire held 
beneath the cauldron: it isa wonder the pigeons were not 
either baked or suffocated.” If you had observed carefully, 
you would have seen that that extremely interesting, pale 
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young gentleman did not hold the spirit flame immediately 
peneath the cauldron, but a little on one side ; and doubtless 
there is provision made for the ventilation of the imprisoned 
irds. 
“But the scrap-book: you cannot persuade me that that 
dear beautiful child has been compressed in six inches of 
thickness along with geese and trunks.” I do not intend to 
persuade you ; but mark attentively what is done after the 
scrap-book has been handed to the audience for inspection. 


It is opened upon a table, which is curtained down to the | 


ground, and it is then carried, so opened, to the trestles, 
from which the contents are produced. With the exception 
of the child, all the other articles are compressible enough : 


the geese have their bills tied up, and the trunks, cage, and | 
cabinet are simply pieces of frame-work with joints, so as to | 


allow of their being flattened or extended into apparent 
pulkiness at pleasure, 

The notes and watch, seemingly shot from a pistol, the one 
into a stand, the others into a candle, were never shot at all, 
but, as may be seen by close observing, were changed for a 
harmless piece of paper, with which the gun was loaded, the 
attention of the andience being engaged while the candle- 
making and the watch-hanging were being done behind 
scenes. 

Shooting a canary with a broken ring round its neck into 
an orange is peculiarly easy. The live canary, wrapped up 
in paper, is put into a double box, changed for a dead canary, 
which, because being dead, is specially requested to ‘“ keep 
quiet” while the real live one, having been taken behind 
scenes, is made to be quiet by being inurned within the 
skin of an orange, with the unbroken ring tied to its 
neck. 

The turning of ink into water and vice versa is a little trick 
[used to do many years ago, when I was studying school- 
boy chemistry, though I think my manner of doing it was 
preferable to the Wizard's; for 7 made it entirely a chemical 


experiment, whereas he makes it half chemical, half mecha- | 


nical. And between you and me he does this trick very 
clumsily, for when he puts his rod underneath the table- 
cover, and stirs up the water, it is open for any one to say, 
“Ah! you are putting soot, or ink, into the goblet; " and 
if I might advise, I would suggest greater care in taking up 
the cover from the other glass, lest curious eyes should see 
the black cap which covers the oranges, and gives the appear- 
ance of a dark fluid in the goblet. 

“ But about the half-crowns tied up in the handkerchief, 
and made to go into a glass box hung up in the pit?” A 
pretty experiment in galvanism ; nothing else. The marked 
half-crowns are tied up in the handkerchief; this is placed in 
a square silvered box, and the end apparently permitted to 
hang out; this end, however, is that of another handker- 
chief, having five half-crowns tied up in a similar manner. 
The attention of the audience is diverted by the duplicate 
tied-up coins being cut off; the real marked ones being 
taken away by the attendant, who places them in the me- 
tallic part of the “crystal casket,” and at the same time 
places the handkerchief beneath the false bottom of the red 
box, in which Mr. Anderson places the substituted half- 
crowns and the cut handkerchief. The signal is given, the 
galvanic current is broken, the half-crowns fall from the lid 
upon the glass, and the turning of the key in the red box 
conceals the ‘‘property"’ coins and handkerchief, and re- 
veals the borrowed handkerchief whole. 

I should think there never was a conjuror who. did not 
perform the hat trick: it is very easy, and only requires the 
operator to go behind a cupboard-table, in which a diminu- 
tive assistant is concealed, who puts in, from time to time, 


balls, puddings, feathers, tin cups, &c., which are taken out | 


of the hatin succession, to the amazement of the unini- 
tiated. ‘But you forget that he has put into the hat eggs, 
milk, sugar, flour, currants, &c., and if these did not become 
pudding they must have left their marks upon the lining.” 
No, madam, I do not forget; I was about to explain to you 
that one of the articles received at the hands of the juvenile 
assistant is a small basin; it is into this that all the pudding 
materials are dropped, and itself is removed in the inverted 
goblet. Asto the heap of feathers being larger than the 
bulk of the hat, it isto be remembered that feathers are very 


compressible— vide the beds which idle servant-maids forget | 


to shake, and which become as flat as pancakes, instead of 
being rotund like apple dumplings. 
There are various other tricks with handkerchiefs, most of 
which are explainable on the double-box change principle. 
The bringing of water and dry handkerchiefs out of the 


same bottle interprets itself; the bottle is a double one. The | 


extracting a dove out of a champagne-bottle is but breaking 
the neck of that vessel and taking out the bird which 
had been placed there behind scenes, said bottle being 
previously changed for another, out of which water had 
been poured. The apparent pouring of sherry and port 
from the same bottle is produced by chemical means obvious 
enough to any one acquainted with the principles of that 
science. 

The “ Extinguisher 


” 


requires nothing but adroit slen- 


derly-made people to be put under it, some of whom are | 


sent through the stage, and some retained in the bellows-top. 


Bellows-top should be strong, as it broke one night, and | 


created a good deal of fun not intended to be produced by 
letting the extinguished roll on to the stage. 

The “gun-trick ” is effected with a carbine made for the 
purpose, having two chambers, one of which extends lower 
than the lock, and receives the charge put in in the presence 
of the audience, while the other contains a blank loading, 
and is discharged. A 


This Easy Guide to the Art of Conjuring certainly 
contains something better worth knowing than the 
catchpenny pamphlet lately noticed in these columns. 





THe EAsrern Porytecunic Instirution.—The 
opening of this excellent institution supplies a void 
hitherto much felt in the east end of London. Its 
management has been entrusted to Mr. Jas, D. Mal- 
colm, late principal lecturer at the Royal Polytechnic 
Institution, and formerly of the Royal Panopticon, 
and of the Polytechnic Institutions in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. The engagement of this gentleman will be 
a sufficient guarantee as to the respectability and 
excellence of the entertainments to be presented. 
The optical apparatus, the dissolving views, the 
various popular scientific lectures, and other enter- 
tainments, will be on a scale of excellence and com- 
pleteness which will leave nothing to be desired; and 
engagements have been entered into with highly- 
qualified gentlemen in various departments. 


THE THEATRES. 


| THe plebeian and the aristocratic representers of 
Shakespeare run a neck and neck race; and alter- 
nately at Sadler’s Wells and the Princess's one finds 





an elaborate restoration of one of the chronicle dra- | 


| matic histories. Last week we reported the repro- 
duction of King John in Oxford-street ; we now have 
to record the revival of Henry the Fifth at Islington. 
At both 


houses the audiences seem to be rather | 


| adorers and pupils than independent and exacting | 


audiences, 
the Princess’s scarcely venture disapprobation, or 
hesitate a doubt as to some archzological point; 





The aristocrats in the stalls and boxes at | 


| whilst the rougher but not less intelligent denizens of | 


the pit and gallery at Sadler's Wells hang with 
breathless rapture on every word of the text, and 
watch every motion of the scenery with a thorough 
appreciation and delight. In both instances they 


evince an admiration and respect for the provider of | 


the entertainment that puts to shame the assertion 
that crowds are not grateful or discriminating. A 


very pleasing view of all ranks of English society | 


may be taken at these two theatres; and it would 
puzzle a foreigner to decide whether the aristocrat or 
the artisan manifested the greatest zest and compre- 
hension of the national dramatist. 

Critically we may have our own opinion of the 
performances; but where both are so excellent there is 
no occasion to run parallels. Mr. Phelps has the 


representations ; and he has undoubtedly the widest 
range of characters of any modern actor. He is truly 
a “comedian” in the old sense of the word, when it 
embraced the whole circle of personation from the 
highest tragedy to the broadest comedy. His per- 
sonation of Henry the Fifth showed this versatility in 
its fullest breadth. He was equally effective in the 
heroic call to battle and the solemn thanksgiving of 
the King, as he was in the bonhomie of the soldier 
when he amuses himself with the bluntness of Bates 
and the petulance of Fluellen. He knows well how 
to give the very central emotion of a character, which 
imparts life and reality to every expression of it. 
Herein lies his excellence; for he, Jike our other great 
popular actor, has many deficiencies, not to say per- 
sonal defects. His figure is not commanding, though 
his gesture and gait are so well varied as to suit 
every kind of character. 
power, though he is apt, in heroic parts, to use it 
too much in alt and too monotously. It is in his 
excellent understanding that his force exists, and 
herein we take it he is unrivalled; he tho- 
roughly comprehends his author, and gives to 
his characters real life and vigour. He is not 
| spasmodic, detonating, 
character he depicts in its entirety, and brings it out 
as a perfect conception. He has manly dignity, 
though not the charm of elegance, and there is never 
any sign of insignificance in his portraitures. 

The other characters, although there are nearly 
fifty specified in the bills, afford no great opportunity 
for acting. There is neither a Constance nor a Hubert 
in this chronicle play; and in their stead Shakespeare 
seems to have amused himself in winding up the for- 
tunes of that outcast set that the Prince once delighted 
in. Pistol is now the leader of the disreputable gang, 
the death of their fat master being characteristically 
detailed by Mrs. Quickly, a speech that Mrs. Marston 
gave with genuine Shakspearean truth. 


bully, and his make up was a caricature. The end of 
these former companions of the Prince is not altoge- 


[ news, costly and precious, and given from mouth to 
| mouth as of the rarest value. 


The theatre then pre- 
tended, and in some instances too closely dared, to 
represent these august proceedings. Great was the de- 
light then of the darkened multitude when they could 
have the councils of princes brought before them; 
when they could see an Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in full canonicals always, and largest crozier in hand, 
debating of State’affairs ; the King himself in council ; 
the beralds of foreign nations coming to him in defiance; 
he returning personally, in the name of the British 
Lion, a still bolder defiance. How things were managed 
in the wars; how kings parleyed face to face before 
they fought; how they negotiated in the trenches 
with the citizens of the besieged towns, or the walls— 
all these, and all other sayings and doings, were great 
and interesting novelties three hundred yearssince; but 
to us they are anomalies, and we must say absurdities. 
Indeed, the friends of this class of revival tell us they 
are instructive as archzological and historical lectures; 
but it is to be feared they are wofully mistaken. A 
true study of the middle ages will searcely justify 
Shakespeare, who drew history down to the compre- 
hension of the ignorant of his day, and in which he 
was perfectly justified, having to cram a life anda 
reign into a three hours’ performance. The events are 


| no less mis-stated than the mode of the proceedings ; 


merit of being first in the field with his laborious | 


} 


His voice has considerable | 


or epileptic; he conceives the | 


and if the chronicles are referred to as authorities, we 
shall find they imitated their great Roman predeces- 
sors, Livy and Tacitus; and made kings speak, exhort, 
and argue, ina way perfectly fabulous. 

Nothing can touch the wonderful and apt language 
of Shakespeare; his perfect truth in depicting the 
human emotions; his fertility of illustration; his 
boundless imagination and splendid fancy; his truth 
in all essential matters. But do not let us suppose 
that the illustrating his barbarous chronicle plays 
can teach us the facts of history or carry us back to 
the veritable middle ages. His characters have un- 
surpassable individual truth, and the strongest 
dramatic vitality ; but as exemplifications of historic 
fact they are naught. He probably knew less of 
King John’s time than we do now, and merely 
clothed the human conduct with such drapery as 
previous dramatists and ignorant chroniclers gave to 
him. Our modern managers give to us indeed all 
the outward facts of the period of the play, the ar- 
mour, weapons, banners, &c. ; but they leave us all the 
absurdities of conduct which the dramatists of Eliza- 
beth’s time concocted for the delectation of an audience 
so ignorant, that the majority of them probably could 
not read, and knew nothing except what the ballads 
and playwrights chose to teach them. We have no 
desire to depreciate the laudable and learned managers; 
only let it be understood how much we really get by 
such a mingled mode of instruction. 





LITERARY NEWS. 





Messrs. Wm. TeEGG AND Co. announce, to appear 
early in November, a new poem by the author of 


| “ Ruins of Many Lands,” to be entitled ‘‘ Pleasure.” 


The annual examination for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts inthe University of London took place at Bur- 


| lington-house, Piccadilly; the students who presented 


Mr. Charles | 
Young was forced and exaggerating in the boasting | 


themselves being examined in classics, history, logic 
and moral philosophy, mathematics and natural phi- 
losophy. The examination was conducted by the 
Rev. Dr. Donaldson, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
late Head Master of Bury St. Edmunds’ Grammar 


| School, the Rev. Professor Heaviside, Dr. Jerrard, 


| ther pleasing; but the author has been particular in | 
| 


meting out to them stern poetical justice. The 
| end of the jocose knight is a severe lesson, as he lies 
on his poverty-stricken deathbed, calling for mercy 
on a depraved life. Not that we believe in the 
twaddle about “he babbled o’ green fields,” an 
amendment of Theobald’s, and totally at variance 
with the jester’s anti-sentimental character and the 
rest of the speech. 
was his nose, the result of his sottishness, is hung up 
like a dog for sacrilege. Nym also follows the same 
fate, for stealing adventurously; Mrs. Quickly dies | 
in the Spital; and Pistol returns, old and distionoured, | 
| to pill and rob in London. ‘Thus are dispersed the 
flock of reprobates whom the King once delighted to | 
honour. What became of Poyns, whose sister once 
angled for the young Prince and thought to catch as | 
a husband, does not appear. 

The scenery at Sadler’s Wells is very picturesquely 
painted by Mr. James; and the siege of Hartleur, 
the Te Deum after the battle, and the battle itself, 
are all very cleverly and suggestively managed, and | 
as pieces of stage manceuvre cannot be surpassed. 
Mr. Marston recited, in his excellent style, the chorus 
which Time rehearses between the acts. 

It cannot but strike any reflective sitter-out of | 
these chronicle plays that they are not truly suited 
for modern audiences. Shakespeare was as essentially 
wise in his generation as he was poetical for all time. 
In his age state-craft was a mystery; the deeds of 
the great and mighty were acted as on a high stage 
far above the gaze of the multitude. Nothing was | 
known to the people of state affairs but through | 
state pageantry. No morning or evening papers re- 
ported the proceedings of a treaty or the debate of a | 
meeting of contending parties. 





Bardolph, whose great misfortune | 


and other professors. The examination terminated 
on Thursday afternoon, and the examination for 
honours in connexion with the Bachelor’s degree 
will commence on Tuesday, November 2, and termi- 
nate on Friday, November 19. The examination for 
the degree of Bachelor of Medicine will commence on 
Monday next, and that for the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine on Monday, November 22. 

At the forty-third quarterly meeting of the London 
Society of Compositors, held on Wednesday at 
Farringdon-hall, the question of the repeal of the 
Paper Duty was brought forward, after the official 
business of the evening had been concluded. A 
deputation from the committee of the Newspaper 
and Periodical Press Association for obtaining the 
repeal of the Paper Duty, consisting of Mr. Collett, 
Mr. Thornton Hunt, Mr. Horace St. John, Mr. 
Edward Levy, and Mr. J. Lincoln, assistant secre- 
tary, were in attendance. The meeting expressed 
itself unanimously in favour of the abolition of the 
obnoxious tax, and resolations were passed impressing 
the trade generally with the necessity of a wide and 
immediate plan of petition. A vote of thanks to the 
deputation and to the chairman terminated the pro- 


| ceedings. 


A meeting was also held at Edinburgh on Wed- 
nesday. It was attended by Mr. John Cassell, Mr. 
Francis, and Mr. Vizetelly, from the London Asso- 


| ciation, and by a large number of gentlemen repre- 


senting the different classes immediately affected by 
this duty. Mr. Adam Black, M. P., publisher, was 
called to the chair; and the first resolution, to the 
effect that the paper duty is a tax on labour, isa 
vexatious interference with the manufacturer, and 
obstructs the progress of education, was moved by 


News was indeed | Mr. Francis and seconded by Mr. Cassell. Mr. Robert 
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THE CRITIC. 


[Ocr. 30, 1858. 








Cations, seconded by Mr. Ri tchie, shui that it | These consist of one of the most extensive 


was desirable that the members of the Scottish news- 


paper and periodical press, printers, publishers, paper | 


makers, and general consumers, should join in an 
effort for obtaining the repeal of af hes in the 
ensuing Mr. Cowan, M.P. per-maker, 
seconded by Mr. Greig, moved that a Pi ription be 
entered into and that a committee be formed for the 
purpose of carrying out the previous resolution. The 
resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


session, 


It was stated | 


at the meeting that the London Association had now | 


enrolled between fifty and sixty members of 
ment as vice-presidents; and that they expected to 
receive, before the meeting of Parliament, 
amount of support as would in all probability induce 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to accede to their 
demands. 

The Rev. W. Greenfield, late of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, has been selected from among one hun- 
dred and seventy-six competitors to fill the Head 
Mastership of the Lower School at Dulwich College. 
Mr. Greenfield was educated at the Royal and ancient 
Foundation of Christ's Hospital, and, becoming a 
Grecian there, had an Ext \ibition to C ambridge. 


Parlia- | 


such an | 


The Rey. C. A. Elton, late Lecturer and Fellow of | 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, has been ap- 
pointed Master of Holt Grammar School, Norfolk. 


The patronage of the appointment is vested in the 
Fishmongers’ Company, and a deputation of that 
worshipful body will visit Norfolk in the first week 
of November, for the purpose of inaugurating, in a 
suitable manner, the régime of the new master. 
According to certain “press gossip 
Chronicle, a weekly journal, 
ago, has been disc Sidon. 
Friday, the 15th inst. 
For some time the 


It ceased to publish on 


Morning Chronicle and Morning 
News have been announced for sale. The latter is 
now under separate management, and marks its 
disconnection from its partner in the following 
magnificent terms :—“ It quits the greater luminary, 
whence it deduced its nascent fires, to go onward on 
an orbit of its own in a more extended sphere, 
blazing, a portentous light, among the minor 
satellites whose penny candles, peeping through the 
blanket of the dark, have thus far imposed them- 
selves on a half-enlightened world as ‘The Press’ 
without a stamp.” The parent, the doyen of the 
daily press, the venerable Chronicle itself, that journal 
so sanctified in the history of journalism by the 
names of Perry, Black, Coleridge, Dickens, and a 
hundred more, has passed once more into strong and 
experienced hands, and may be expected to 
again gifted with a new strength. With capital and 
editorial capacity much may be done, 
moribund newspaper. We believe that the Morning 
Chronicle will have the full benefit of both of these. 
The Jewtsh Chronicle says:—‘ It may perhaps be as 
well to inform those not in the habit of reading ad- 
vertisements that the commemoration fund now rais- 
ing in the Jewish community for the endowment of 
some scholarships already amounts to 2400/., and 
that, in addition, Baron Lionel de Rothschild has in- 
timated his intention to present, himself, the City of 
London School with a scholarship of the value of 602., 
as a token of gratitude to the citizens of London for 
the services rendered by them to the cause of civil 
and religious liberty by his repeated re-election. 
Several subscribers to the fund, among them the 
family of Baron de Goldsmid, who signed for 6001., 


collections of insects ever formed, comprised in up- 
wards of 1100 glazed drawers, and consisting not 


private | 


only of the entomological productions of our own | 


island, but also those of foreign countries; to these are 
added large collections of fossil insects, crustacea, 
&e.; and a unique collection of illustrations of 
the economy and natural history of the insect 
tribes, their ravages upon vegetable productions, &e. 
The collection of crustacea from the Mediterranean is 
unrivalled ; these are at present at the Tavior Insti- 
tution. Mr. Hope has also forwarded to the Ashmo- 
lean Museum considerable collections of birds, fishes, 
reptiles, shells, star fishes, &c., which have been incor- 
porated with the general collection, and among which 
are some specimens finer than any of the same species 
contained in the British Museum. Mr. Hope has 
likewise presented to the University his extensive li- 
brary of natural history, now.alsotemporarilydeposited 
at the Taylor building. 
mology this library is more extensive than any other 
in existence. It is intended that all these col- 
lections shall be transferred to the New Mu- 
seum of the University when ready for their recep- 
tion. 2. Literary and Fine Arts Donations.— 
These consist of many thousands of topographical 


| illustrations, and at least 90,000 engraved portraits, 


the Church | 
established some months | 


| Scots. 


} 


} 


| and Vandyck are numerous. 
rise | 


even with a | 


| put up to auction. 


handed in their subscriptions on the express condition | 


that one of the scholarships should be in the gift of 
University-college, Gower-street.” 

The Morning Star, dilating upon the advantages of 
the electric telegraph, says:—‘“‘Our own case as an 
evidence of progress is this, that we had Mr. Bright's 
speech, as forwarded through the telegraph wires by 
our reporters, in the process of being put into type 
while he wasactually engaged in the act of delivering it. 
To the King Fredericks and Oliver Cromwells of a past 
age this result would have been deemed entirely 
miraculous or incredible, especially if further informed 
that between Mr. Bright and the office of the cheap 
press some one hundred miles of distance intervened. 
Such a swift communication of news is probably the 
greatest triumph of English skill and science; and it 
is a triumph which must be put down to the credit, 
not of hero princes or ambitious rulers, but of that 
energy and ingenuity which Providence has imparted 
to the minds of an industrious people.” 

According to a statement by Mr. Rowland Hill, the 
case of the suspended letter-carriers is this: —The men 
in question have been charged by some of their fel- 
low-letter-carriers with having at a public meeting 
made false statements respecting their superior officers; 
_ as the men thus accused denied the charge, Lord 

Colchester has directed the Solicitor of the Post- 
office fully to investigate the matter. That the Trea- 
sury have been communicated with on the subject is 
without foundation. 

The Oxford Journal gives an account of the dona- 
tions to the University made by the Rev. F. W. 
Hope, F.R.S. During the past eight years a series of 
donations have been made to this University by the 
Rev. F. W. Hope, F.R.S., with the nature and ex- 
tent of which we believe that the major part of the 
members of the University, as well as the public at 
large, are not generally acquainted. They form two 
distinct series:—1. Natural History Donations.— 





both English and foreign, arranged in 700 large 
solander cases, together with many thousands of 
engraved portraits, &c., in large portfolios and 
drawers, yet unarranged. The smaller portraits are 
now in process of being classified and catalogued, and 
are rich in the departments of royalty, nobility, 
divinity, law, medicine, natural history, the stage, 
and the fine arts. With reference to the extent of 


In the department of ento- } 


the collection it may be mentioned that there are up- | 


wards of 200 portraits of Charles I., about ninety of 
Queen Elizabeth, and as many of Mary Queen of 
The Natural History and Medical Divisions 
are very rich; in the former the series of portraits of 
Linneus is unrivalled; and the latter comprises the 
whole of the Diamond Collection, as well as that of 
Dr. Merriman, with very large additions by Mr. Hope 
The smaller portraits of the clergy are arranged in 
forty-two solander cases, the painters in thirty-six, 
the engravers in ten, exclusive of numerous engrav- 
ings in each of these divisions of a folio size, There 
is also an extensively illustrated Grainger, and the 
Nelson and Wellington series are particularly fine. 
There are above 600 of the Daumort and Desrochers 
portraits, and those by Kilian, Moncornet, Vertue, 
There are also more 
than 100 original chalk portraits by Lonsdale, the 
Royal Academician. To these are added a consider- 
able number of works upon the Fine Arts, and an 
extensive library, chiefly of biography (often copiously 
illustrated with portraits) and topography. Many of 
these books and engravings are of great rarity, having 
been obtained by Mr. Hope during his long residence 
abroad. It is proper to add that a considerable 
portion of the collection remains in Mr. Hope's 
possession until a suitable place for its reception is 
provided. 

A French journal, Gaulois, publishes a lettter from 
Lamartine to M. Philoxéne Boyer, dated from Saint- 
Point (his country seat near Macon), in which he 
says: “*I am here but for a moment; I have come 
to take (in all probability) a last adieu of my native 
home, and to remove the furniture before the place is 
If within three month France does 
not respond to our appeal, I shall leave her soil that 
I may not die upon it. Ne quidem ossa.” ‘The poet's 
Latin is as bad as his logic. Ne ossa quidem is the 
proper expression for signifying his intention of re- 
moving his bones from France; but why should he 
expatriate himself because France refuses to keep him 
in town and country house, equipages and the rest ? 
Is he more likely to get these things by taking his 
bones elsewhere ? 

At Paris, the forthcoming number of the Correspon- 
dant, to be published during the present week, 
will contain, it is said, a contribution from the pen of 
Count Montalembert, in which that distinguished 
writer protests against the anti-English articles rela- 
tive to the Indian mutiny which have appeared in the 
absolutist journals of France, such as the Univers and 
Gazette de France. Count Montalembert expresses 
his sympathy with the English administration, and 
his belief in its continued success. This article is 
entitled “A Debate upon India in the English Par- 
liament.” 


| hire, 


| ere noon. 
| ticity on marrying for money. 


From a letter received from Alexander Dumas, it | 
appears that that indefatigable writer has recovered | 


from his late illness, and has left St. Petersburg on a 
tour into Siberia. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
TO MR. CABLYLE. 

Sm—It is astonishing how in your very remarkable and 
somewhat caricaturial last work you commit gross mistakes 
about anything relating to Slavonians. You ought to know 
that they called Germans Nemtzi, or ** dumb,” as they called | 
themselves Slavontans, or “men of word.” You place the 


CARLYLE'’S 


Huns, who are of Mongolian race, among them. 
do not know that Branni bor means ‘** War wood.” 

You say that Boroussi means ‘bordering on Russia,” 
whilst we are in search where the name of Waregue-Russt 





And you 


| 
| 
| 


comes from. Boroussi is Poroussi, and po (Slavish, not Scla- 
vic) means “along,” also along the river Russ. Still there is 
the difference of only one letter between Prussians and Rus- 
sians, and it is certainly this letter that the Royal Princess 
has married. 

How do you come to say that Wendish and Vandalic type 
are the same? The wife of George III. was of Mecklenbur- 
gian pure blood; had she more of cheek than they ought to 
be? 

Familiar as you are with the Saxon or Anglish character, 
why do you say that those people are incapable of speaking 
what they mean? 

Where have you taken 
““Werlin,” or ‘the Berlin?” It 
(Albert). 

Your first three volumes treat the History of Branden- 
and not that of Frederick the Great; and if any fo- 
gner were to take such liberties, ** to the astonishment of 
nankind and mine,” John Bull would call him a Dryasdust, 
or anything of that kind. 

Receive, nevertheless, my best thanks for the pleasure I 
had in perusing your work. Very respectfully, 

IvyAN GOLOVIN. 


it from that Berlin comes from 
is derived from “ bor ’”’ 










RETROSI -ECTIVE CRITICISM. 
ABRAHAM. 

Str,—The critique, in a recent number or numbers of the 
Critic, on the name of the patriarch Abraham, reminds me 
of a Dutch story, but it may have originated in Cumberland, 
or even in the tamous Gotham, renowned for the sapience of 
its inhabitants. A Dutch matron was asked by one of her 
friends or relatives or Bossips, why she called her baby, or 
her child, or her son, * Lar (or John). She prudently an- 
swered, ** She supposed it was because that was his name.” 
The Sichemites, ‘Gen. xiii, probably called the stranger 
Abram, not because he came from the other side of the 
flood, but because that was his name. The name was the 
representative of him who bare it, whether in his father’s 
house, or in his own family, or among those with whom he 
was sojourning. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

In Critic, p. 679, there is another article about a name, 
with which the author of said article is not so well satistied 
as with the name of the patriarch. The word or name 
Chrysanthemum, he writes, “shows the absurdity of using 
in common speech learned botanical names. These are sure 
to be wholly unintelligible or glaringly misapplied.” After 
this we ure taught that “in few languages are the names of 
plants and flowers so beautiful as in our own, whenever the 
ames have been given by the natural love and rich instinct 
of the people.” <A very wise qualification. It would not 
be very difficult to prove that more than half the names of 
our native plants are translations of the Greek and Latin 
names of the same, or supposed to be the same, plants, Our 
most popular flowers bear the very ancient classical names 
given by the Greeks and Romans— for example, the rose, 
violet, lily, &c. The subject is too extensive for off-hand 
discussion; and the following remarks are limited to the 
chrysanthemum, as this plant has been made the vehicle for 
the conveyance of asly sneer at the amiable fraternity of 
botanists. That the present generation of plant-seekers and 
flower-namers is immaculate I do not assert; but the ab- 
surdity, if it be one, of the name of the above-mentioned 
plant is not to be laid at their doors. It had this name for 
centuries before a Chinese chrysanthemum was known in 
Britain. It is the representative of a plant or of a flower, 
and those who use it have no more idea of finding in it the 
qualities implied in the name than a Londoner would expect 
to find on Saffron-hill, or in Maiden-lane, or in Cow-street 
the objects or beings expressed by these prefixes, These 
localities are not tamed for the sweetness of their odours, 
either physical or moral. Would the author of the article 
kindly point out the pages of our older writers which have 
an enchanting odour from the profusion of these beautiful 
and poetic English names? There is just as much absurdity 
in speaking about a white or yellow rose, as there is in the 
names “red or salmon-coloured chrysanthemums." 

On PROVERBS (p. 687-8). 

Devil's bridges.—There are two of these famous structures 
in North Wales: one in Cardiganshire, and another on the 
confines of the counties of Merioneth and Caernarvon, where 
Archbishop Baldwin, heroicas he was, felt the discomforts of a 
Welsh tour. Probably the bridge was not built then. But the 
legend has it that the architects of both these bridges, viz,, 
the Pont-aber-Glaslyn, near Beddgelert, and the Pont-y- 
Mynach, near Hafod—whether secular or clerical architects 
the writer does not affirm ; tradition vacillates—made a pac- 
tion with the Evil One to give him, or let him have as toll, 
the first living creature that crossed thereby. When the 
work was finished the operator was paid his kane, i.e., bis 
by the cunning architect, who drove over the bridge » 
pig, ora worthless goat, and bade the Devil take it. 

The gentleman of Béarn, who lay in bed while his breeches 
were mending, is not alone in his titled poverty. The mayor 
of Altrincham lies in bed while his small clothes are re- 
paired; and so it is suspected every mayor and gentleman 
must do that has only one pair. There is a proverb in 
Scotland which tells us that he is too early up who is hanged 
The Scotch will match the French in their caus- 
They say the man that 
marries for money is a miser; the man that marries for 
beauty is u fool; but the man that marries because the lady 
has discretion and common sense, with the two former 
qualities, wealth and beauty, is wiser than the weaver, who 
wived and would not have a penny of dowry, lest his wife 
should say that she had made him rich. J. 








OBITUARY. 


Henry MARSHALL HvGHEs, MD., Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, and physician to Guy's Hospital, died, 
at 12, Marine Parade, Brighton, on Thursday, the 21st, in 
the 53rd year of his age. Dr. Hughes was a Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons in England and Licentiate 
of the Society of Apothecaries in London in 1829; a mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Physicians in 1834; fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians in 1844; senior assistant 
physician of Guy's Hospital in 1853; late physician to the 
Surrey and South London Dispensary ; and member and 
late president of the Hunterian Society. He was author 


of ‘A Clinical Introduction to the Practice of Ausculta- 
tion, and other modes of Physical Diagnosis,” and a con- 
tributor of various essays in Guy's Hospital Reports, the 
Medical Gazette, and the Edinburgh Monthly Journat. 
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» al ‘wnowa Y 
VW HISKEYS. — E QU AL ISATION of 
DUTY.—The choicest Scotch and Irish from 14s. to 
18s. per gallon.—OWEN and CO., 75, Lower Thames-street, 
London, E.C., opposite the Custom-house. Shipping and the 
trade supplied. 


THE BALMORAL 
and USQUEBAUGH.—The 
IRISH WHISKY, five years old, 


A QUEER + een is no singing-bird in New | 
England that enjoys the notoriety of the Bobolink | 
(cterus agripennis). He is like a rare wit in our social | 
or political circles. Everybody is talking about him 
and quoting his remarks, and all are delighted with 
hiscompany. He is not without great merits as a, 
songster; but he is well known and admired, because | 


MOUNTAIN DEW 
choicest SCOTCH 
proof to 5 over proof, 17s. 








he is showy, noisy, and flippant, and sings only in | and iss. per gallon, 388. and 40s. per dozen, bottles and ham- 

the open field, and frequently while poised on the | pers included, free to any railway station in town. | Terms 
. cash. ~— Sole Ce gnees, OLDFIELD and ( 0., 26, Philpot- 

wing, so that everybody who hears him can see him, | one EC. sh ope ie ad ths Ge ceeeae. I 


and know who is the author of the strains that afford 
him so much delight. He sings also at broad noon- 
day, when everybody is out, and is seldom heard 
before sunrise, while other birds are pouring forth | 
their souls in a united concert of praise. He waits 
until the sun is up, and when most of the early per- 


TO COUNTRY FAMILIES. — 
(THE LONDON SOAP and CANDLE 


COMPANY, 76, New Bond-street, W.. beg to call the 
ittention of country families to their required winter supplies 
‘andies, Colza and other Oils, and all requisite 
res for the winter consumption, prices being now moderate, 


of Soaps, ¢ 


ZZ 






= a , | but sure to advance as the winter approaches. Before order- 
formers have become silent, as if determined to secure | j) 0 Gicowher srecane tue above Commaie’s gumual tai at 
a good audience Deiore exhibiting Dis powers. € prices, many articles being much below the usual charges. | 
good audi bef hibiting bi vers. The | les bei h_ bel I 1 cl 
bobolink, or conquedle, has unquestionably great | Economical arrangements made for the carriage and boxes, | 
: os ? ne ge, P and all ord t wholesale prices. Sole dept in England for 
talents as a musician. In the grand concert of nature | Messrs, Lemaire’s pure French Colza Oil 4s. 6d. per gallon. 
1s he who pertorms 1e@ reciiative parts, which he Moderateur Lamps cleaned and repairet rlasses, cottons, &c. 
it i ho perf tk tat rts, which he | Mod L li paired. Gi: t 


at Paris prices. 


100.000 © 


TIONERY is the BE 


delivers with the utmost fluency and rapidity; and | 
one must be a careful listener, not to lose many of his | 
words. He is plainly the merriest of all the feathered 
creation, almost continually in motion, and singing | 


USTOMERS WANTED. 
SAUNDERS BROTHERS’ STA- 
and CHEAPEST to seer wr tan 











upon the wing, apparently in the greatest ecstasy of | tei 8. ¢ a 
joy. There is nota plaintive strain in his whole per- bse — aque : 0 per rm. | ¢ *ream-laid Adhe-, an 
formance. Every sound is as merry as the laugh of | fyordered Note. 4.007 seen nes pe 

a young child ; and one cannot listen to him without Straw Paper 2 6 55 Buff Envelopes 3 0 ,, 
fancying that he i is indulging in some jocose raillery | B yo aeons ial me =e ~3 6 wn 

of his companions. If we suppose him to be making} x, Gii,\RGE made for STAMPING ease aimee | 


love, we cannot look upon him as very deeply en- with initials or from private dies. A SAMPLE 

amoured, but rather as highly delighted with his | 81 ATION” RY (sixty dese riptions, priced and numbered) 
. * ss vor s . sent t together with a Price List, on receipt of four stamps. 

spouse, and overflowing with rapturous admiration. | (\pRIAGE Pp aa oat alk Getta Oue aae our stam} 

The object of his love is a neatly formed bird, with a SAUNDERS BroTuers, Manufacturing Stationers, 95, 

mild expression of countenance, a modest and amiable and 104, London-wall, London, E.¢ 

deportment, and arrayed in the plainest apparel. It 


N ICROSCOPES—J. 
In proved 





and | 


PACKET of | 


AM ADIO’ S| 


| BIPDLECOMBE's 75 GUINEA 
BROUGHAMS are giving universal satisfaction. They 
are light, easy, and elegant, with great durability, and fully 
warranted; in stock or made to order, same price.—113, 
Euston-road, between King's-cross and Euston-square. 
PJIDDLECOMBE’S BASKET CAR- 
> RIAGES are the admiration of all who see them, being 
of the most elegant designs, and the che: apest in London. 
Sociables, Park, and other Panelled Phaetons, cheap.—118, 
Euston-road, between King’s-cross and Euston-square 


FURNISH pie R ue SE hbabe THE BE ARTIC LES 
DE: 


Established a.p. 1 
D EA N 
has been 


NE 
E'S TABLE Cl TLERY 
celebrated for more than 150 years for lity 
and cheapness. The stock is extensive and complete, afford 
ing a choice suited to the taste 
PRICES :— 


and means of eve ry I 
Ivory-handled Knives— 











Best Transparent 





| er doz. s. d.| per doz. s. d.| per pair 
| Table Knives 233 0| Dessert ditto 28 0| Carvers ‘ 10 ¢ 
| Best Ivory-handled Knives— 
Table Knives 29 0| Dessert ditto 23 0| Carvers ° 90 
Fine Ivory-handled Knives— 
Table Knives 23 0| Dessertditto 18 0| Carvers . 76 
Good Ivory-! andl d Knives— 
Table Knives 16 0| Dessert ditto 12 0! Carvers 5 
Kitchen Knives and Forks— 
Table Knives 10 0| Dessert ditto 8 0| Carvers . 26 
Ladies’ Scissors of the finest steel, the most finished 


workmanship, and in choice Scissors in handsome 
cases, adapted for presents. 
Penknives and every descripti 


| 

| 

variety. 
| 

| 

| Deane’s Monument Razor 

} 

| 


n of Pocket Cutlerv 
has been 150 years before the 


i Razor 





public, and is a plain, thoroughly good, old Engl 
Price 2s. 6d. 


7 RENCH MODERATOR LAMPS.—The 


ANE and CO. have 





Newest Patterns of the Season.—DE 





on Sale an extensive and choice assortment of these I 
sronze, from 8s. 6d. to 6/.; China, complete, from 16. 71. 7s 
each. Engravings, with prices, free per post. Pure Colza Oil 
| for the above Lamps at the lowest market price. delivered in 
London or the suburbs, periodically, or on receipt of letter 
} order. 
STOVES.—A large 


| RAWING-ROOM 


and handsome collection of Bright Stoves, for the Draw- 


| 
is evident that she does not pride herself upon the 1 COMPOUND MICROSCOPES, 2 2s. ; | ing 2 Tr {Room erahes acing all oe met went aoste ms. 
splendour of her costume, but rather on its neatness, | Students , 31. 138. 6d. se eyo a bed to these, ani ote € classes of 
and on her own feminine graces. She must be en- | ‘Both these are from Amadio, of Throgmorton-street, and consumption of fuel, for whic hthe highest testimonials have 
tirely without vanity, unless we suppose that it is | ial — lent oe —_ ~ a oy expensive one espe- | been given. 

. se —AECMNeEeeT HE CU ey ty SNre Hot-air Stoves in new and ornamental patterns, with 
gratified by observing the pomp and display which | *,* Ala assortment of Achromatic Microscopes, Micro- | ascending or descending flues, suitable for churches, publi 
are made by her partner, and by listening to his | scopic Ph iphs now ready: Napoleon, Eugenie, Arctic | buildings, halls, shops, &c. 

Oo: > re ¢ | Council (13, rtraits), Tintern Abbey, : a varie : ars. r oe ini 
delightful eloquence of song: for if we regard him as | Portraits), Tinte ybey, and a variety of other ML ECTRO-PLATE, comprising Tea and 


an orator, it must be allowed that he is unsurpassed 
in fluency and rapidity of utterance; and if we 
regard him only as a musician, he is unrivalled in 
brilliancy of execution. Vain are all attempts, on TELESCOPES. —J. AMADIO'S TOURIST 
the part of other birds, to imitate his truly original | aeqyRow\ric TELESCOPE in Sling Case with Three 
style. The mocking-bird gives up the attempt in| Pulls. Price 18s. 6d.—Address 7, Throgmorton-street.— A 
despair, and refuses to sing at all when confined near | “ge assortment of Achromatic Telescopes. 

one in a cage. I cannot look upon him as ever in a \ ICROSCOPES. — J. AMADIO’S 
very serious humour. He seems to be a lively, jocu- | + BOTANICAL MICROSCOPES, packed in mahogany 
lar litte fellow, who is always jesting and bantering, | case with des porers, condenser, pier, and two slides 
and when half a dozen different individuals are sport- Newspaper, under the Gardening department, gives the fol- 
ing about in the same orchard, I often imagine that wat py - valt — bueno a Fo aaa is pe oh mega chon, ant 
they might represent the persons dramatised in some bedopm: wplish, rather ck home oF fn thes rob ay ir Jane @. 198F, 
comic opera. These birds never remain stationary Throgmorton-street. A large assortment of 
upon the bough of a tree, singing apparently for their Microscopes.—Microscopic Objects, 6s., 12s., and 
own solitary amusement ; but they are ever in com- 

pany, and passing to and fro, often commencing their 

song upon the extreme end of the bough of an apple 

tree, then suddenly taking flight, and singing the 
principal part while balancing themselves on the 
wing. The merriest part of the day with these birds 
is the later afternoon, during the hour preceding dew- 


. Now ready, 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
the Names of 1000 Microscopic Objects. Post free on the re- 
ceipt of four stamps. 


—Address 7, 
Achromatic 
18s. per doz. 


T°. PERSONS FURNISHIN Y G.— | 

ABINET and UPHOLSTERY FURNITURE, bed- 
steads and bedding, richly gilt chimney glasses, girandoles 
and a Parisian, buhl, and marqueterie work cabinets, 
central and fancy tables, fashionable new fabrics, and chintz 
for curta ins, carpets of chaste designs and supe rb olourings. 
Purchasers, before deciding elsewhere, should visit these un- 
rivalled show-rooms and turniture galleries, which have been | 






























Coffee Sets, in all the most approved and elegant s 
ver mene rns, Liqueur-stands, Cruets, Candlesticks, Cake- 
baskets, and every article usually produced in silver. 

and FORKS.—Silver Pattern 


GPOONS 
Spoons and Forks.—All the 
these cheap, useful, and elegant artic 
and Deanean Plate. 
PRICES OF ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 
3 Second Qualiity 


newe st and best designs of 
les in Electro-Silvers 

















Table Forks ......... per doz Is. 

Table Spoons . os $. 

Dessert Forks...... . 

Dessert Spoons ... a 24s. 

Tea Spoons ecescoese eos ««. 148. 60 
Mustard and Salt, pe r pair, 3s Sugar Bowls, 3s. 6d. 


OPENING TO THE MONUMENT, Lonpow B 
*,* Send for DEANE’S FURNISHING LIST. 
app. plication. 





RIDGE. 


Free on 


“for 





|\YHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than 20 years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, wher 


PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co 
is beyond all comparison the very best article next to sterling 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished fre 
real silver. 

A small useful plate guaranteed of 


chest, containing a set, 


















































fall, and before the robins and thrushes commence | again enlarged, and this unique establishment will now be first qui ulity for finish and duré wbil ity, as follows: 
their evening hymn. Then, assembled in company, | found the largest in Europe, containing the most extraordi- a —— emits 
nary and varied assemblage of first-class drawing-room iddle or arent 
7 Ww sing P sc . ess ’ ting i 
it would seem as if they were practising a cotillon dining-room, and chamber furniture ever offered for public | Old | or King’s | Military 
upon the wing, each one singing to his own move- | inspection. ‘The proprietors, being desirous of comparison, BR rk pera Pattern. | Pattern 
ments, as he sallies forth and returns,—and nothing oo marked every article in plain figures, and persons can | Pebacoeicd Kobatan 
. : T ° ere make the alculations stimates withe sing ne i — 
can exceed their apparent merriment.— The Atlantic | ji vortuned to purchase The while of the steck ia nne | \4sd./£8.d.|£5.d.|£5.d 
b we bs 7 # 12 ’ 4 ‘ 
Monthly. | factured by first-rate workmen, of the best seasoned mate- | EL Fe rks I = 2 . - er ede a 10 0 
. —_—_— == j rials. A warranty for twelve months is given, also references, | }5 ps ore woaks fie Of 118 OLS s Glam 6 
2 ss ( = ) , ) 2 2 ¢{ 
re 9) T ‘ais 2 i cS 27 2h | if required. a oo 110 0};115 O| 2 2 O;}; 210 6 
J. FELTON’S REGIS TE R E D N.B.—Iron bedsteads from 8s. 6d. each; carpets 1s. per yard | 12 Teg : - Ge ae 018 0}1 40)110 0} 1 18 0 
Ve ALBERT DOG-CART, adapted for Clergymen and under the usual price; superior dining-room chairs, 19s. each; | ¢E gilt bow Is 012 01015 0 1018 011 1 
others, being on high wheels, low to the ground and easy of | mahogany washstands, with marble tops, 32s. each. Designs | 28 auce Li iia 3 07010 8 6lole 6to 16 0 
ascent, and remarkably light, suitable for ladies driving; | of furniture and bedsteads, and books with the sizes, weights, | 1 Gravy Spoon “4 “lo 8 OO O1013 6/016 
possessing the comfort of the Park Phaeton. | aud prices of bedding, sent post-free.—Druce and Co., 68, 69, |} 3 Salt Spoons, Pree 040 | 0501060!1076 

J. J. FELTON'’S REGISTERED B ASKET CARRIAGE, | and 58, Baker-street, Portman-square, celebrated for superior | 1 Mustard Spoon, gt 1,0 2 010 2 610 010 9 
forming three carriages in one with the greatest ease, at th bedding. 500 easy chairs, couches, and settees finished to 1 Pair Sugar Tong fo 83 0108 910 »10 ( 
price of one CE arriage, and of the most ele gant design. Draw- | select from. | 1 Pair Fish Carvers 14 0/}/1 7 6/112 0/}118 
ings of the same, and thirty others, sent on receipt of six | ee = erage 1 Butter Knife 36105 9107010 8 0 
postage stamps. <A choice of the above, and 100 Basket and | PPuE S( [ENC E > of ‘BUR RN ING “GAS in | 1 Soup Ladle 3 0)017 6/10 0/110 
other Carriages in stock and building to order, from Ten | STOVES.—The most scientific Gas-Stove yet constructed | 1 Sugar Sifter ... 40};0 49/0 »;0 8 € 
Guineas, at the factory, 1 and 3, Old-street-road.—Established | jig KUKLA'S NEWLY-INVENTED DEFLAGRATOR,. by ce | 
fifty years. | Royal and Imperial Letters Patent, in Great Brit: cs France, | ___T0tall .......ereseerereee(I1 14 6 j1¢ IL 3 {17 14 9 [21 4 9 

+ TTTh mn r wo rs | Austria, Belgium, &c. &e. Publicly tested at the Town-hall, athlete % alias 4 in 2 » selieiee = 
UN MANUFACTORY. 76, King | Leeds, on the occasion’ of Her Majesty's late visit to that a r — br + \e a ans _ mop rt pees: 
i RE-- : s) ymntai he above, da reli e number o nives 
William-street, London, E.C.—ROBERT ADAMS | Borough. Perfect in Principle, Simple in Construction, and te Bo geen Tea poh gd ae pve and pt val rsa 8 
(manufacturing partner of the late firm cides ane, Adams, and | Healthy and Efficient in Use. waiters. candlesticks. &c.. at pr portionate pri = AD kh 
Deane), inventor and patentee of the volve r exclusively | It is frequently affirmed that the use of Gas is unhealthy. of replating done i the patent process. . 
adopted by Her Majesty’s and other Governments, has | That many Gas Stoves are so is not to be denied: : S . 

. 1at many Gas Stoves are so is not to be denied; but this . Gun 1 -ATHS MPS 
opened the above premises for the supply, wholesale and | arises, not from the fault of its use. but from the imperfect | | EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
rail, of every description of Sporting and Military Arms of | manner of combustion. The principle of the present newly- | WILLIAM S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ene very best quality of material and Rese ay anship. Double | invented Stove is that, in an inner chamber of wire gauze, | ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPL AY 
aad sing gle Sporting Guns and Rifles, Breech Loaders, Enfield | the gas is made red-hot, and thus expanded to a six-fold | of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS. Th 

~r Carbines, Patent Revolvers, &c., &c. AMMth ution | volume. Passing into contact with the air, it enters into the | stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most vari 
and appurtenances of all kinds. Price lis toni applic ation. | State of combustion, and by means of the full draught of air | ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices I 
a Ss a ca aaa supplied (equal to 10 feet to 1) this is rendered complete. It | tionate with those that have tended to make his establi 
EN SON’S W A I CHES. —'** E xce lle nce of | follows that a less quantity of gas is used, no unpleasant and | the most distinguished in this country. 
design and perfection of workmanship.’ ‘_Morning | deleterious smell can be caused, and the ventilation of the en- sedsteads, from......... --.12s, 6d. to £3") Os. each 
Chronicle. | tire apartment is admirably rendered. — Vide ** Society of Arts Sh »wer Baths, from.. . . 88. Od. to £6 Os. ea 

“The qualities of his manufacture stand second to none.” — | Journal,” Oct. 16, 1858, Lamps (Moderateur), from... 6s. 0d. to £7 7s. each 
Morning Advertiser. | or the Library, Study, or the Hall, it will be found the most (All other kinds at the same rate. 

eg een 4s. 3d. per gallon. 


“All that can be desired in finish, taste, and design.” —Globe. | convenient and comfortable Stove yet introduced. Cash Prices 


ae | 5 
_“The watches here exhibited surpass those of any other | 15S., 248., and 50s. 
English manufacturer.” —dserver. } For Cathedrals, Churches, and Schoolrooms, where archi- 
} tectural effect is of importance, the DEFLAGRATOR is also spe- 


Those who cannot personally inspect this extensive and 
costly stock, should send two stamps for “* Benson's Illustrated 
Pamphlet,” containing important information requisite in the 
purchase of a watch, and from which they can sel ct with the 

reatest certainty the one adapted to their use. Silver 

yatches, from 2 to 50 guineas—Gold Watches, from 37. 15s, to 


cially suited, being portable; requiring no flue; may be lighted 
and safe underevery circumstance. Price 508... 
and supplied by the Subsoil and 

» Improvement Company, for their new arrangement 
in “He thot ises, &c.— Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, F. 


100 guineas. Every watch warranted and sent post paid to | KUKLA, 194, Pentonville-road, London. Manufacturer of the 
Gas Cooking Stove, for Roasting, Boiling, or Baking Bread. 


any part of Engl: ind, Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, upon receipt & 

ofaremittance. Merchants, Shippers, and Watch Clubs sup- Country orders will receive punctual attention; carriage free 
lied. Watches exchanged or repaired. —Manufactory, 33 &34, | to any railway in London.  Post-office Orders should be 

udgate-hill, London, E.C. Established 1749. made payable to Francis Xavier Kukla, General Office. 


for any time 
rin pecan donde Adopted 





























WILLIAM . BURTON’S 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY ¢ 


be had gratis, and free by t conta 


GENERAL 
ATALOGU E may: 


post. ns upwards of 40 





Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ele and Sheffield 
Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dis) 
Covers and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 


Chimneypieces, Kitchen oe s, Lamps, Gaseliers, Te 
and Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks. Table Cutlery, Baths and 
Toilet Ware, Turnery, Te and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, 
Bed-hangings, &c., with List of Prices, and Plans of the 
Sixteen large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14 
2 and 3, Newman-street ; and 4, 5 and 6, Perry’s-place, Londo 
Established 1820. 
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TLE NFIELD PATENT St ARCH, | 











USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDR 
~ die UNCED BY HI R MAJESTY'S LAUNDR tESS to be 
THE VINES STARCH SHE TER USED, 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers 
j [See BEDS, MAT’ rR E SSE S, and 
Cl ITONS, yt 3 1ended by the 
Faculty, may b m the sole 





sond-st 


Grosv nor-street, 


Manufacturer, HO. »P E R, 


AIPPae 
GYPPS’S 

4 tion is suppli 
and 9d 


d in pound and half-pound packets, 1s. 6d. 

















JAMES Epps, Homeeops 70, Piccadilly ; 112 
Great Russell-street, B Broad-street, City 
and at the Manu 

E\ s abe ve. 
PATENT CORN FLA UR, for Custar 
~ preferred to the best arrowroot, ai i- 
equalled ns.a liet for ints and invalids. Th« Lancet e: 
§ su r to anything the kind ki See also 

? from Dr. Hassal, Dr. Letheby, at M: vddock. 
Sok d by Gn rs, Chemists, & 16 0Z. pac 8d7.—BROWN 





ILSON, Pais! » Mane 


3, Ironmon- 


TEA. 


} ter 
ies 


and P< 
ger-lane, L 


n ORNIMAN'S PUE 





Ricw Fu f great strength, and 
“always good al by importing it without 
powdered colour on the when not disguised, the 
Chinese cannot  possil ft the brown autumn 
poe til the choice spring gathering without its being dis- 
covere by tl SI The Lancet (yp. 318) shows that 











ied :—** The green not 


Horniman’s Teas are 












being covered with Pru is an olive hue; the 
black is not intensely i as well as Tea 
ores good 2 is thus obtained. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 

4d. pe Lo z *urssell, 78, Cornh al- 
phi instone, 22 Oxford-street, a 21, 
Throgmorton-stre St. Paul's-<« hurehy ard ; 
Dodson, 98, Bla . by 
Horniman’s Agents in a ki 

RUCE and Co’s GENERAL HOUSE 


» 

LY 
I Fi 
3aker-stree 
Showrooms in 
varied Sto 
each. 500 Easy 
the usual prices 
A Servant’s Bedr 
Prices marked in } 
given Hl ted bo with prices, sent post free. 


WXTRAORDINARY Displ * New and 
v SECOND-HAND F U RNITURE, covering a space of 
more LnaR,. C0600 equane —J cane and Co., Proprietors of 
the Great Wester sazaal 31, 32, and 99, Craw- 
ford-street, 3 . vectfully to invite the 
attention of purchasers of any description of FURNITURE 
to their at pre sent U nrivalled Stock, consisting o ire suites 
of drawing, dining, and bedro nanufactured by 
the best h vusesin L mdon, whic h the, y have just purel 
several noblemen and gentlemen lk wngland, 
circumstances as enabie ther rtion at less than 
co article warranted, and 
Principal entrance, 99, 


RNISHING 





ESTABLISHMENT, 68, 69, and 8. 





a3 





Bedsteads from 8s. 9d. 
arpets Is. per yard under 
room Chairs, each, 
completely furnished for 110s. 

A twelve months’ warranty 








istra KS, 









most res 


ent 






m furniture 





under suc 








M. D. (Fé 
f an Institute of J 
! 1 ispensary, Corres. Mem- 
lical Societies of Rouen and Peru, the National 


llow and Honorary 








ber of the Phy 





Academy of Sciences, Paris, & Ifred-place », Bedford- 
square, London, continues to issue, on receipt of six stamps, 
“The Guide to Self-cure 

“The first man of the day in these complaints.”’—Medical 
Review, July 1856. 
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and RHEUMATIC 


per box 


BAS GOU T 


oes Price ls. 14d 


und 2s. 9d. 








benefits which the science of 
upon mankind ; for during the 
tury to speak ¢ a cure for 

n but now, the efficacy 
I i s so fully demonstrated by un- 
‘stimonials from persons in every rank of life, that 
n proclaims this as one of the most important dis- 





ntion nor ¢ 
y any vital part.- 
London; and all 


nfinement, and 





TRES.-— 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. ; 
Ww HITE S MOC “MAIN LEVER TRUSS 

lowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
m in the curative treatment ot 
a ste el spring, so often hurtful in its 


be the most eff tive inventio 
HERNIA. The use of 


effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while _the requisite resisting is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT , fitting with so 





much ease and clogeness that it cannot be detected, and may 










n ing sleey A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
¥ rift he | es below the hips, being 


ly, London. 
ind ils. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
l 


Post * I. cs 


6 ystag 


6d Postag 
yabie to JOHN ‘WHITE, 


[: LAS’ TIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 

&¢c.—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient 





Post-office, Piccadilly. 


and permanent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, 
&c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is 


drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. 
(ach ; postage, 6d. 


Jouw WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


COC )A.—This excellent Prepara- | 


va + eae 1 
MEAs As MEDICATED CREAM.— 
Established 1845.—Persons afflicted with Rheumatism. 
Stiff Joints, Pains in the Limbs, Ringworm, 
Wounds, and all external dis 
the skin, will find certain and immediate re 
valuable curative, the properties of which are truly surprising ; 
and, not being of a greasy compound, is as pleasant in its use 
as Eau de Cologne. 
5 0 TAT MT IPOTAYD ATTIWYL 
f BASAM S HEALTH RESTORATIVE 
and REGULATING PILLS for the cure of Bilious 
Complaints, Colic, Headache, Female Ailments, Liver Diseases, 
and all inward disorders brought on by the derangement of 





Lumbago, 
Scalds, 





| Gout, 
I 


urns. Corns, 


















the s 1 and digestive organs, and restoring the general 
health and constitution to a tone and vigour unsurpassed. 
They are warranted free from mercury or any other mineral, 
but are purely vegetable in their composition: and, being 
| prepared under the sanction of the highest medical authority 
of the land, ¢ most strongly recommended. 





Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor L. WILD, successor to 
MEASAM and Co., 13, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.C., 
by whom they are sold wholesale and retail in pots and 





ts. 6d., and lls.; also retail by all 


out the kingdom. 


boxes, at ls, 1 2s. 9d., 
medicine vendors throug 


BERNETHY’S PILL for the NERVES 








4 and MUSCLES.—Invalids who suffer from lgayness 
of spirits, want of sleep, loss of appetite, and 1 biliows Htfacks, 
l asa great blessing. It acts by purify- 


il this me dic ine 
lood bv restoring 





and bowelsto 









the stomach, liver, 








t e, and thus eradicates melancholy, weak- 
ne The smallest size box will be quite suffi 
ec »any inve uid of the extraordinary virtues of 
tl and 4s. 6d. a box.—Agents 
b rr hime-seaeat, and HANNAY, 63, Ox- 
f ny medicine vendor will procure them. 


ALSE’S 
This old-« sti ablished he rbal preparation has a miraculous 


SCORBUTIC DROPS. - 









effect in all Scorbutic Compl quickly er im- 
purities from the blood. Inc 1 finer pu ‘of the blood 


xion speedily 
Ladies should 
I 


cannot well be conceived, the pale sickly compl 
mverted to the hue of health. 
se to this preparation, instead of using the dan- 
nuch in vogue. Price 2s. 9d. and 11s. 

sAY and SONS, } 


being « 
have recou 
us cosmetics now so1 


roseate 


















a bot —Wholesa ' Ag rents, BARC , Far- 
ringdon-street ; NAY and CO., 63, Oxford-street. An) 
s ymnd yr count ~y medicine vendor will procure the above 





r any 


customer. 


ALTENBURG’'S 
Dp CAI 


CION.—The great 


ORIE 


demand for 


NTAL OIL.— 


this celebrated 











preparation, conse¢ —_ upon its extraordinary efficacy in 
RESTORING and BEAUTIFYING the HAIR, has given 
rise to num ome some us imit ation is un od similar names. 
In order, ther re, to protect the public against such imposi- 
tions, the sem Ye have caus sed. their 1ature, D' ALTEN- 
BURG and Co., to be engraved on each package, without which 
none can be genuine. The injury resulting from the use of 


pernicious counterfeits is often irreparable, and it is therefor« 
necessary to pay particular atte ntion to this caution, 

Sold by chemists and perfumers, and by D’ALTENBURG 
Co., 38a, Lamb’s Conduit-street, London, at 2s, 9d. and 
per bottle. Sent free for twelve extra stamps. 


1 aera LODGE, 


HERTS. 





and 


5s. 6d. 


Rickmansworth, 


This Establishment is NOW OPEN for the reception of 
PATIENTS, male and female, suffering from the effects of 
Intemperate habits or other 4d connected with the 


nervous system. The proprietor. rentleman, and a 
regularly-qualified M.D. of extensive experience, is in posses- 
sion of a specific for the akove di stressing maladies, which are 
unhappily on the ; and he guarantees to effect a com- 
plete and permanent cure within twelve months from the date 





increase 


ygmore Lodge is pleasantly situated within its own 
grounds, and, from the purity of the air and general salubrity 
of the locality, is admirably adapted for successfully carrying 
out the proprietor’s peculiar mode of treatment 

fhe terms of admission and further particulars may be 
ascertained by letter addressed ‘To the Proprietors of Frog- 
more Lodge Establishment, Rickmansworth, Herts ;"’ and as 
the number of patients must necessarily be limited, early ap- 
plication will be necessary. 


THE BEST FOOD 











FOR CHILDREN 


INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT 
BARLEY, for making Superior Larley Water in Fifteen 
Minutes, has not only obtained the patronage of her Majesty 


, but has become 
and is 
pure, 


and the 


mil 
class of t 


> community, 
rivalled as an eminently 
Inf unts and Invali 
rd Pudding, 


of general use to every 
acknowledged to stand un- 
nutritious, and light food for 
proved for makin a delicious 
‘lient for thickening Broths or 


ROBINSON'S PATERT GROATS 
thirty vears have been held in constart 
estimation as the purest farina of the oat, 











Soups 


and increasing public 
and as the best and 




















most valuable preparation for making a pure and delicate 
Gruel, which forms alight and nutritious supper for the aged, 
is a popular recipe for co lds and influenza, is of general use in 
the sick chamber, and, alternately with t Patent Barley, is 
an ex elle nt food for ‘Infants a ; R 
pared only by th Patentees, RoBINSON, BELLVILLE, 
an Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Hol- 
born, London. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in 
Town and Country, in Packets of 6d. and Is.; and Family 


s., and lds, each. 


\ TONDERFUL CURE of 


‘ollowing Letter has recently been addressed to 

Wim. Boards, Esq.. an agriculturist and 
‘siding at Edmonton, Middlesex :—** Dear Sir,—I 
have recently suffered much from a most violent cough, pro- 
ceeding from a tickling in my chest, which no remedy, out of 
many I resorted to, could allay. My head was constantly 
aching, and my whole frame entirely shaken. Having seen 
the good effects of your Balsam of Aniseed in several members 
of my family, I purchased a sm bottle, and when going to 
bed at night took a teaspoonful in two tablespoonfuls of 
water just warm. The effect was immediate; it arrested the 
tickling in my chest, I slept well, and arose perfectly restored 
in the morning, with the exception of debility, arising from 
fatigue by incessant coughing for some days previous. My 
cough entirely left me, and has never returned. Having since 
heard of a lady in the neighbourhood who for a long time had 
laboured under a most distressing cough, and who had resorted 
to every remedy within her knowledge, I sent the remainder 


























of the bottle to her; and that long-standing, obstinate, and 
(as she thought) incurable cough was perfectly cured. You 
are at perfect liberty to make what use you may please of 
this communication, as the contents are strictly true. I shall 
take every op ortunity of recommending your inestimable 
medicine, feeling, as I do, fully assured of its efficacy. I am, 
dear sir, yours very truly, WM. Boarps.—To Mr. Thos. 


Powell.” 

This old-established Family Cough Medicine is remarkable 
for its curative properties in all cases of coughs, colds, short- 
ness of breath, asthmas, night cough, and every kind of pulmo- 
nary disorder.—Prepared and sold by THOMAS POWELL, 


Ip D 


ases of | 
lief from using the | 


| available in every cs 


for more than | 


| reader. 


a COUGH.— | 


at the warehouse, 16, Blackfriars-road, London (late 53). Sold | 
by all respectable chemists. 
In bottles at 1s. 1éd. and 2s. 


. 8d, each. 








ENTIRE REMOVAL FROM ARGYLL-PLACE, 


R. CULVERWELL (Brother and Suce- 


to the late R. J. Culverwell, M.D., Author of 
“What to ’ &c.) practised five years in Argyll-place, after 
his Brother's death in 1852, and has now entirely REMOVED 
PRACTICE to No. 38, GREAT MARLBOROUGH- 
-, where he may be consulted, daily, from 11 

ening 7 till 9. 


MNNEETH! TEETH !!—Protected by Royal 

Letters Patent, and rece ive d by the most eminent nf “the 
F ty.—Mr. LAWRENCE'S IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL 
. TH by the Clieo-plastic process entirely supersedes the 
soft gum and every substance that becomes putrescent in 
the mouth; their cleanliness, ease, and comfort render them 
without springs or wire, at less than 
advertised pric *ainless Tooth Extraction by graduated 
y i is always attended with certainty and success, 
se on the above method sent post free on applicé ation. 
AWRENCE, Member of College of Dentists, W.S., 5 
Berners-street, Oxford-street, London. 


CIDITIES in the STOMACH 


cessor 


























ise, 












4 BOWELS, flatulency, heartburn, indigestion, 
headache, bilious affections, &c : removed by the 
use of COCKLE’S COMPOI sILIOUS PILLS, 





t estimation by 
ntury. Pre pared 

Ormond-street; 
1}d., 


which have now been held in the 
classes of society for upwards of half ae 
only by JAMES COCKLE, Surgeon, 18, New 
and } » be had of all medicine vendors, in boxes at 1s. 
2s. 9d. 48., 6d., and 11s. 


AN. ACT OF DEEP GRATITUDE.— 

500) Copies of a Medical Book to be given away!!!—A 
Clergyman of the Church of England, having been cured of 
nervous debility, loss of memory, indigestion, and other fear- 
ful symptoms, is earnestly desirous of imparting to his suffer- 
ing fellow men the means whereby his restoration was so 
marvellously effected. Ne will therefore send a book con- 
taining all the necessary information, on receipt of two penny 
stamps to prepay postage, addressed to the Rev, H. R. Tra- 
vers, M.A., I, North Cumberland- place, Mid- 
dlesex. 


1)°.¥ OU WANT 








Bayswater, 


LUXURIANT HAIR, 








WHISKERS, &c.?—If so, use MISS COUPELLE’S 
CRINUTRIAR, which is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, 
Moustachios, &c., in a few weeks, and restore the 


Hair in 
cause, prevent its falling off, 
then Weak Hair, and effectually check Greyness in all 
its stages. If used in the nursery, it will avert Baldness in 
after life. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or will be sent, post- 
tree, on reeeipt of twenty-four postage stamps, by Miss Cou- 
le, 69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London.—Testimonials 
‘I have order red its use in hundreds of cases with success. 
yr. Walsh.—** T have sold it for eleven years, and have never 
rd nplaint of it.” Mr. Jones.— iy hair is quite re- 
Esq.—* After nine years’ baldness, its 

W. Mahon. 


baldness 


from whatever 





streng 














stored,’ E. ’ 
effects are miraculous.” 


\ 7 OR 

KN OW JTHIsS ELP.—MARIE 
PELLE continues her vivid ; 

tions of character from an examination of the handw 
of individuals, in a style never before attempted in Eng 
Persons desirous of knowing r own characteristics, or those 
of any friend, must inclose a men oftheir writing, s g 





SAMS, 





COU- 


id interesting delit 
















sex and with 14 penny postage stamps, to Miss Cot le, 
69, Ci »-street, Newman-street, London, and they will re- 
ceive per return a full detail o we gifts, defects, talents, 
tastes, affections, &c. of the writer, with m n, hings 





calculated to be useful through itt ok F.N. 
your skill surprising.’’—C, 8. A ir vated on of her 
racter is remarkably correct.’ Hl, . * Your sketch of my 
character is marvellously correct.’ viiss F ‘**Mamma says 
the character you sent meis a true one.”"—W. N. ‘ You have 
described him very accurately.’ 


y pyr y . 
PUP TURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. Thomson's remedy has 
om en successful in thousands of ea and is applicable to 
every variety of single or double rupture in beth sexes, how- 
ever bad or long standing, ¢ ting a perfect cure in a short 
time, without pain or confinement, thus rendering the further 
use of trusses unnecessary. Persons in any part of the world 
can have the remedy sent to them post free, on receipt of 10s. 
in postage stamps, or by p ayable at the chief 
London oftice to Dr. Ralph Thomson. 1a, Arlingte 
Mornington-crescent, London. Consultations by appoi 














ffice order 1 


yst- 





daily except Sunday. A Treatise on the Nature, Causes, ‘and 
Symptoms of every kind of Hernia, with a large selection of 


Testimonials from patients cured, sent free 
penny stamps. 


.ERVOUSNESS, EPILEPSY, MIND and 
4 HEAD COMPLAINTS, INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSTA, 

their Causes and Cure,—AN ESSAY ; the result of along 
caivautneil 1 practice in the ent of 1 
head affections, emmy pecan 
tended as a source of easy 
By A PHYSIC IAN. 


by post for four 











the non-professional 
Few diseases are more prevalent, 


ence tor 








less understood, and consequent! vy more erroneously treated, 
than the above, to which thousands of invalids, whose pro- 
longed sufferings have been an enigma to their friends, 


n 
c 





their position; while in most ses the immediate € 
of those complaints remains unknown to them, and any tr it- 
ment, inthe absence of this ki becomes uncertain, 
often fruitless. Where ordinary resources prove abortive, t 
use of the microscope is not unfrequently attended with the 


rowled 
owledge 









happiest results, the long-con cealed cause of much misery 
be thereby brought to light, and a correct and get lly 
successful mode of treatment at once in licated. The « f 


this work is to clear up some inatters of vital import: nee 
that have hitherto remained obscure, and to point out te the ner- 
vous and hypochondriacal invalid the means by which he may 
arrive at a state of health to which, in all probability, he he 
long been a stranger, The above will be sent ee on 
receipt of 12 postage stamps, by Mr. RupGE, 10, Raseenth street, 
Holborn- bars: London. 


\RIESEMAR.—Protected by Roy 


Patent of England, 
de Pharmacie de Paris, and th 
Vienna. Triesemar, No. 1, is a remedy for relaxation, sper- 
matorrhea, and exhaustion of the system. ‘Triesemar, No. 2, 
pert ma , inthe short space of three days, completely and 

ntirely eri idicates all traces of those disorders which capsules 
have so long been thought an antidote for, to the ruin of the 








‘al Letter 
and secured by the seals of the Ecok 
Imperial College of Medicine, 














health of a vast portion of the population | 
No. 38, is the great Continental remedy 
class of disorders which, unfortunately, the 





I 
physician treats with mercury, to the inevitable destruct 
of the patient’s constitution, at ad which all the sarsa varilla of 
the world cannot remove. r, yw. nd 3, are 
alike devoid of taste or smell, a: rd of all n: iuses sing. qualities. 
They may lie on the toilet-table without their use being sus- 
pects. —Sold in tin cases, price 11s., or four eases in one for 
which saves lls.; and in 5/. cases, whereby there is a 
saving of 1. 12s., divided into separate doses, as administered 
by Valpeau, ‘Lallemand, Roux, &c.—Sold by D. CHuRcH, 
78, Gracechurch-street; BarrLetr Hooper, 43, King Wil- 
liam-street; G. F. Watts, 17, Strand: Prout, 229, Strand; 
Ha*Nay, 63, Oxford-street; SANGER, 160, Oxford-street, Lon- 
dom, R. H. INcuam, Market-street, Manchester; and POWELL, 
15, Westmoreland-street, Dublin 
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ANK of DEP OSI T(E stablished a.p. 1844), 


3, Pall Mall East, London.—Parties desirous of Invest- 





ing asia are requested to examine the Plan of the Bank of 


a high rate of interest may be obtained 
with ample security. The Interest is payable in J: 
July. *-ETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


MMEDIATE CASH ADVANCES.— 
Money Lent on Personal Security, Leases, &c. 
SUMS from 107. to 3002. ADVANCED two 
after application, for two years, one year, or six months (re- 
ayable by weekly, monthly, or quarterly instalments); and 
good Bills Discounted. Charges moderate, and strict confi- 
dence observed. 
LONDON and PROVINCIAL 
69, Goswell-road, London. Open daily 
Forms of application and prospectus (gi'atis) « 
stamped envelope. MH. FLE. 


QyY! ENHAM TOP-COAT, 
kJ warm, waterpro ts n d : le gan nt it 


Deposit, by which 








LOAN COMPANY: Office, 


fr.fm 9 till 6. 
, Manage 


— Easy, 
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lant 


the n 
Mert 


coat out.—SAMUEL Tailors, 

Ludgate-hill. 

QGYDENHAM SCHOLAR’S SU IT, com- 
plete for 43s. 6d., ¢ mprising Trousers, 17s. : Waist- 


coat, &s. 6d.; and coat, 17s. BROT ERS, 29, 


SAMUEL 
Ludgate-hill., 
YDENHAM TOP-COAT, 
wear during three Winters.—SAMUEL 
2, Ludgate-hill. 

YDENHAM TROUSERS 
admitted to be the 
and durable that can be made.—SAMUEI 
Ludgate-hill. 

Patterns and Guide to Self-Measurement se 


492s.. for hard 
BROTHERS, 


17s. 


most elegar ym forta 


L BROTHERS 


6d., uni- 


J versaliy 








nt free. 
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ROYAL PICTUR ES 


y NOVEMBER (price 2s. 6d.) are ‘ The Jiiger’s 


ng from Sculpture is from the Statue of 


gir 





‘THE 


The Engravi 


Early Artists of Florence—continued. 
The Picture Gallery of R. Newsham, Esq. 
The British Association at Leeds. 

Early Catalogues of the Royal Academy. 
| Windsor, and its storie Associ 
| British Artists, No. XL.:—F. Tayler, illu 
| Tombs of English Artist No X.:—T. 
Fairholt, F.S.A, illustrs ated. 


VIRTUE and CO., 
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by F.W. 
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rough, 





engraved 
W ife, - 


Turner, 


The literary contributions inclt 


25, Paternoster-row, 


| 

| by C. 
) 

| 


in the ART JOURNAL 
after Foltz, and “Crossing the Ford,” after N. Berghem. 
R.A., by E. H. Baily, R.A. 


Botany, as adapted to the Artsand Art-Manufacture, Part X. 
Dresser, illustrated. 
ation of Photography to Wood Engraving. 
The Law of Picture Copyright. 
| The Dil seldorf Exhibition. 
Original Designs, as Suggestions to Man 
| The Book of the Thames, Part XXIIL, by Mr. 
Hall, illustrated. &e. &c. 


~ bay 


afacturers, illust. 
an 





Mrs. S.C 


London; and all Booksellers. 
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CLERICAL 
IOGRAPHICAL and STATISTICAI 
ONCE for all facts relatin to the CLERGY 

Compiled by the Conductors of the 


and the 
* Clerica 


> value of the Clerical Directory is in the p 
s, how small t sneral incomes of the cl 
turday Review. 

‘This work is what it 
statistical book of reference for f 
and the Church. We feel sure that th 
soon superse le the old-fashioned Clerg 

‘ ‘The Clerical Directory is a kind 

| pwedia of the Church, giving an « 

| literary, and ecclesiastical lives of a 
That it has been in every particular 

} scrupulous care we can have no doubt; 

also, that it will at once take its } 

standard book of reference in relation 

M rning Herald 
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[HE 35s. INVERNESS WRAPPERS, | jootle sera arose the Ciel 

The sis, TWEED SU ITS, and me aie toner tile facts relative to 

The 16s. TROUSERS works, &c., of nearly 19,000 cle ‘ ! 

Are all made * r from the new Scotch Ch eviot, all wool | mense. By the p of = inde 
tweeds, of i substances, thoroughly hrunk, by man is readily x 
B. BENJAMIN, Merchant and Family Tailor, 74, Ret lessened by an aly ich the edi 
street, W. Patterns and Designs, with directions for Mea- | promise for next 3 y € t 
surement, sent fre Two Guinea Dress or Frock Coat ; | from effecting this year, through the necessity w h¢ 1 
The Guinea Dress s: and the Half Guinea Waistcoa for printing the information received as fast as it ca ( 
N.B.—A perfeet fit guara eed hand. Every clergyman, and indeed rv person taking an 
= st in the statisti »s of the Church, should be in possession 


PREMISES.—The 
the ‘> ent 


MONDAY, 


PENING 


Public are r 


NEW 


informed that 


of 
aspectfully 


and capacious Premises, 189 and 190, 






corner ot Francis-street, London, were opened on 












the 25th or, as a ie oy Clothing and Outfit- 
ting E it, by LAV NCE HY AM, in connection 
with his long-celebrated Can 3, Gracechurch-street, City 
The Stock, which consists of every description of Men's, 
Youths’, and Boys’ Attire, adapted to the present season, is of 
the most novel description, being manufacted by L. Hyas 


within the last three months. expressly for this establishment. 
Everything that long experience and taste can suggest 
been brought into requisition, in order to render this esta- 
blishment not only the most popular, but of paramount im- 
portance to every class of the communit The Public are 
invited to inspect the imi assortment now on hand; and, 
as every garment will be sold at a mere fraction of profit, this, 
combined with intrinsic goodness and great durability, 
L. HyAM hopes willensure universal support. In the Ordered 
Department, cutiers of great talent and experience are en- 

gaged, thus ensuring t ) those who favour I 
patrona re in this department the certainty of 
i yarments, both in quality, workm anshi 
bility, at a great reduction in prices.—L 
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has 


nense 





Hyam with their 
obtaining 

















Clothier, and Outfitter, West End Establishment, 
190, Totte he am Court Road, W.; City Establishment, 36, 
Graccehure! 1-street, City, E.C. 
{ICOLL's NEW REGISTE R ED 
PALETOT has all those advantages which secured 
such general pop 4 to Messrs. Nicoll's original Paleté 
that is to say, it avoids giving to the ran outré appear- 


al men and all ot the rs can use it during 
n in oF ont of loors. Secondly 
1oOWN to sé 
saving in 
“l by the « 

g, the mode of ef 
are being made 
he country and 
1ent simulta- 
nec 


ance, so that professi 
morning and afternoc 
an absence of unne: 
graceful outline, « 
the latter advantag 
tion of a peculia 
fecting which 
to supply Messrs. } g 1 i 
the colonies with an assortment of this new garn 
neously with the display in London; but it is 
inform the pubiic that all Messrs. Ni nufactures n 
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wear; 





-ure 











ssary to 
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be distinguished by a trade n ark, consisting of a silk label 
attached to each specimen; to copy this is fraud, and may be 
thus detected. Ifthe garment is dark coloured, the label has 
a black ground, with the firm's name and address woven b 
the Jacquard loom in gold coloured if the garment is 
light coloured, the label has a pale d und, and red silk 





figures, at a fix 








letters. I “v9 paletot I ed 
moderate price. and is of the al In London, the 
NEW REGISTERED PALETOT can a ulone be had of H. J 
and D, NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, and 22, Corn- 


hill. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT FOR YOUTH, &c. 
H J. and D. NICOLL recommend for an 
2 1d for 
Cape Suit, such be 
l onomy with general 


outside Coat the Havelock; anc linary use the 
exhibiting considerable ¢ 
Gentlemen at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, the 
appointment A 
hl 





well adapted for Young G« 
Naval Schools, waited on bv 





materials adapted for the Kilted or Hi: ostume, as 
worn by the Royal Princes, may be seen ‘wick Hous 
142 and 144, Regent-street. 


FOR LAI 

TICOLL’S PATENT ; 

CLOAK is combination of 
comfort. No Lady having seen or used sucl 
morning wear or for c vering full dress we 
— one. It somewhat resembles the old Spanish Roque- 
lai nd hasan elastic Capucine Hood. It is not cumbersome 
or he avy, and measures from twelve to sixteen yards round 
the outér edge. fallingin graceful folds fr ; but 
by a mechanical contrivance (such being a part of the Patent) 
the wearer can instantly form semi-sleeves, and thus leave the 
arms at liberty: at the same time the Cloak can be made 
quickly to resume its original shape. The materials chiefly used 


ue HLAND 
, and 


. elegance 
in travelling 








m the shoulders 





are the soft neutral-coloured shower-proof Woollen Cloths 
wanotactured by this firm. The price will be two guineas and 
ahalf for each Cloak ; but with the Mécanique and a lined 


Hood a few shillings more is charged. This department is | 
attended to by Cutters, who prepare Mantles of all kinds, with | 
Velvet, Fur, or Cloth Jackets, either for in or out door use. 

The tall times—like this Firm's Riding Habit—are in good | 
taste and fit well. Female attendants may also be seen for 

Pantaloons des Dames & Cheval, partially composed of | 
Chamois. 








€ As no measure is required, the patent Highland 
‘ ak can be sent at once to any part of the country, and is 
thus well adapted for a gift,—H. J. and D. NicoL,, Warwick | 


Zouse, 142 & 144, Regent-street, Lenton: 





uld willingly be | 








2’s Magazine. 
Essex-street, Strand 
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lon: : Jor IN CROCKFORD, 29. 


VV ORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL. 
of INDIVIDUALISM: TI 


hirty~- 


The ELEMENTS 


tures 


AGEN rs of CIV ATION. Ten Lectures 


ILIS 


The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 
a Lecture, 6d. 

The EDUCATION of TASTE. 

The DOCTRINE of INDIVID 
Disc 6d. 

SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 


The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE : 
f COMMER- 


Eight Lectures. 1s. 
JALITY: a 


a Discourse, 
6d. 
The 
CIAL R 
THE 


UNCHRISTIAN NATURE 
ESTRICTIONS: t 
CR of 


a Discours 


a MAN: a Summary of 


















System of 4c 
*A bo 1 ex- 
pressions er las 
whole with wis 1 mone, BD 
MORELL’s Phil ndenci f 1 
“* The be book Lever read. Best as to matter, a nd 
best as to mar As to styl rich as 1 Oriental In—its 
language, the acefullest, manliest Saxon E P. O'KELLY 
C sness 
“A wo if singular originality, though t f t 
fancies and ec tricities fre ths . tr 
y / ] 1 
yean fi s vit ts philosophy 
1 I T t tl 1 Ve 
d the 1 res of uty whi 
x s } ri 
eral human t ! 
Individ ism a b st 
) ularly interested by II 
1 spea nd thinker whom w v secure] | to be 
of truth « tingin his work a for t er very! 
and peculiar in our time.”"—Ma i, 
TRUBNER and Co., 60, Pa st V 


Vie Sov STOVES! SUSPEN- 
SION STOVES!—The two best 1eapest, and most 
econo! l.—Prosy ectuses, with prices, pos 


und Co., London-bric 
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n the use « ( ! 
is Iv ¢ Y Ss I < le 
é t saving and t fort of 
apartments are obtained by th of t ) ng = 
1. Improved Smokeless Fire-Grates, now ma uu h. 
‘h Grates burn little give m reat, will burn for 
rs without attention, : accumulate so little soot that 
chimney-sweeping is alm¢ ers 1 2. Im ( es 
with Stourbridge fire-bric ks, from 24s. each corm t 
Any one who has experienc the superiority of fire-t } 
over iron, for retaining heat and radiating it into an apart 
ment, would never consent to have g ith iron backs 
whi ict the heat awa 3. Improved Grates, with 
,; Stourbridge fire-bric k backs and reelain sides, from 35s 
each, complete The advantages yreelain r ornament 
| over iron or steel arise from its cleanliness, saving of t 
in cleaning, and from its beauty not being impaired by 
of time. 
Illustrated prospectuses forwarded on aj ation 
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' Range 


Also 
for ENTRAN( 


STOVES HALLS, SCHOOL 
ROOMS, CHURCHES, &c., of the best construction. These 
Stoves burn little fuel, require very little attention, may be 
had with or without open fire, and will burn night and day in 


the season if required, whilst 

objection found to so many 
erheated and to 
forwarded. 
Kitchen Range, 
Paris Exhi- 


severe weather or throughout 
thev are entirely free from the 
Stoves, that of a liability to become « 
the atmosphere offensive. Ilustr: ate 
Manufacturers of Edw Smok 
which alone obtained a first-class Medal at th 
bition of 1855. 
F. Epwarps, Son, and Co., General 
> Manufacturers, 42, Poland-street, 
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Stove and Kitchen 
Oxford-street, W. 
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_ NEW WORK.—Pr 6d. 
the INFLU E NCES 

GALVANISM in certain f 

Chronic Rheumatism, &c. 


; post fre 28. 97. . 
of ELECTRO- 
wms of Nervous Dis« 
By JAMES SMELLIE 














sondon : Ne iternoster-r w; and 





ILLIAM HORSELL, 13, P. 








PEMBERTON, jun i-Ssquare. 
| BE AU TIF UL POE TR YY: the C hoicest of 
the Present and the Pa st, designed to preserve 1 ire 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. A number on ‘the 
Ist of each month. A volume completed yearly 
Vols. I. to V. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 


bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 
Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, 


YAURCH JOURNALS.— Advertisers are 


ctfully in ormed thé it th 


Strand, W.¢ 


Returns just issued 





s Stamp 
give the following as the average stamped circulation per 
number of the Church Journals during the year 1857: — 
CLERICAL JOURNAL, 3520; Guardian, } 00 








lish hman, 862; Literary Chur The 


Eng Chuis 
Union, 436. 





A specimen copy of the CLERICAL JOURNAL in return for six 
stamps.—Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
sl Third Edition, 2s. 6d. ; by post for 32 stamps 


ASES of the SKIN: a Guide to their 
With a Chapter on Ulcers 
F.R.C.S., Surges » the 


ind Prevention 


HUNT, 


tment 


By THOMAS 





Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, Charlotte-street, oy- 
square, 

““Mr. Hunt has transferre¢ 1 these diseases from t] curable 
class to the curable La 





RICHARDS Great Queen-street 









MR event ON a 
n lished, price 2s. ¢ s. 8d 
. ‘HE AL TH pe ‘DISE ASE; 
on t Prevention of Deafness By 
_ PRA ) » the Royal Dis 
sal * Dis of the E 
s ust p shed, Second E q 
On RHEUMATISM., Gol Find NEUI "ALGIC 
HEADACIIE, in connection with oa afness and Noises in the 
Ear. London: HENRY RENSH , 056, Strand. 








TRE NEW LAW aa PRACTICE of 
NCE, with a Chapter the MEASURE of 
DAMAG By E. POWELL, r-at-Law 
Pri : 13s. 6d. half-bound: i 
1 vy TIMES Office, 290, Essex-stree W.c 
t published, 3 
PPE PRACT IC E of the P ROBATE 
COURT, with the Amendment Act 1858, the 
tatutes, R "1 uses. By H W Gor DW IN, 
f “ The Practice of C« i 
8s. 6d. cloth 0 halt 





x-street. Strand. W.( 


BOOK FOR M \GISTRATI 


ust published, 


SECOND EDITION of the 


HANDY 


Dis 
























PRACTICE of MAGISTRATES Cot RTS, wit 
nt s mary juris ions; with Forms tes, ( 
’ ‘By r. W. SAT NDERS, Esq., Recorder of Dar 
Aut rof “T ippl to Burn,” & j 2 th 
14s. haif-bout 
LAW TI Essex-street. Stra w.t 
EE Sean. 
ist publis 
tba } FIFTH EDITION of COX'S LAW 
poner PRACTICE. of JOINT-STO K COMPANIES 
Limited ility tain Statutes, 
enya id Articles of Association, I s, Notes 
By ‘EDWARD W. COX - w, R f 
I \ 3 8s. Gal. « f-bou! I 
vy Times O  Essex-street. Stra Ww.¢ 
Just published, 
DATERSON’S PRACTICAL STATI 
f the SESSION of 1858, containing in a smal t 
vi , to bag or pocket, all the Statutes s 
to the Magistrate, hee nome Gentleman, Clergy I nd 
Lawyer, with Intr ons, explanatory Not vy 
mus Index. By “wM PATERSON, Es I ris at 
Law. Price 9s. 6d. cloth; ls half-bound; 12s. bour It 
itains t following, a g othe 








nfranchisement. | clesiastical Penefi 
f Frat Customs. 
» Act A Iment } Excise 
ree Act A 1 nt Crossed Cheques 
k ¢ nies } Stamps on Dratts, 


&e. & 


volumes for 1849, 1853 to 1857, may still be 





MES Office. 29, Essex-street, Stra Ww. 


THIRD EDITION of th 


ONSOLIDATION ACTS, namely 


HE 








1. The Companies Clauses Consolidat Act 
2 The Lands Clauses Cons« lidati on A t 

8. The Railways Clauses Cons lidation Act 

4. The Markets and Fairs Clauses Ac 

5. The Gasworks Clauses Act 

6. The Commissioners Clauses Act 

7. The Waterworks Clauses Act 

8 The Harbours, Docks, and Piers Clauses Act 
9. The Towns Improvement Clauses Act 
10. The Cemeteries Clauses Act. 


ll. The Police Clauses Act 
With voluminous Notes, comprising the whole law of under- 
takings carried on by special Act of Parliament, a1 un 
Ares ndix ¢ Forms and Statutes referred to. By GEORGE 

YLER, Barrister-at-Law, being the Third Edition of 

Cox's Consolidation Acts. In one large volume, price 30s 
cloth ; 33s. half-bound; 34s. bound. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
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New BUBLINGTON-STREET. 


POPULAR 
STANDARD WORKS. 


—- —=- 


NEW EDITIONS NOW READY. 


DESCRIPTION DES TOMBEAUX DE 
GODEFROI DE BOUILLON et des Rois Latins de 
Jérusalem, jadis existant dans |'église du Saint-Sépulchre ou 
de la Yee Par M. LE BARON DE HODY. 1 vol. 


in-12. 3f 
RE FUTATION INEDITE DE SPINOZA, avec | 
A. FOUCHER DE CAREIL. 


pré <> Par iy LE COMTE 
1 vol. in-8, } 

ANT HROP OLOGLE PHILOSOPHLZ ELEM. 
In-8, par Ubaghs. 4 fr. 50c. 

DE LA CONNAISSANCE DE DIEU, ou Mono- 
logue et Prosloge avec ses appendices, de SAINT-ANSELME 
Archévéque de Cantorbéry et docteur de l'Eglise. Texte 
révisé d’apres un ancien manuscrit, accompagné d’ t 


duction Frangaise, d'une préface, des notes, et 
Vol. in-12 de xvi., 


7 al yique des matieres. 
baghs 

LES DOGMES CATHOL IQUES, expliqués, 
prouvés, et vengés des attaques de l'hérésie et de l’incré 
Par U. J. LAFORET, professeur a la Facuité de Phi 
et Lettres et pré ‘sident du Collége du Pape & 1'U1 
Catholique de Louvain. 3 vol in-8 Le premier 
paraitre. 4 fr. 50c. le vol. 

DU DYNAMISME considéré en Ini-méme 
dans ses “we _ la Sainte-Eucharistie. 1 vol 
par Ubaghs. 2 fr. 

ESQUISSES "ee ALFRED DE COURCY: 
Le Breton; Au coin du feu; Mes previsions; Pierre et Paul 
La cigale et la fourmi; Une reforme électorale; Mon ami 
Bernard; Une entrevue; Le Pont des Arts; Paul et Virg 

ie journée dans les Montagnes Noires ; Une 
étoilée; A propos d'un papillon. 

DES ETUDES CLASSIQUES dans la SOCIE TE 
CHRETIENNE. Par le R. P. DANIEL, de la Compa 
de Jésus. 1 beau vol. in-8 5 fr. 


DES ETUDES CLASSIQUES et des ETUDES 
PROFESSIONELLES. Par ARSENE CAHOl RS , del 
Vompagnie de Jésus. 1 vol. in-8. 5 fr. 50 ¢. 

EXPOSITION DU MYSTERE DE LA SOUF- 
FRANCE, développement du livre de Job, ouvrage dédi¢ i 
Mer. l’Archévéque de Paris. Par I’ AB BE EM. CASTAN, | 
Chanoine honoraire. 1 vol. in-12. 1 fr. 

MANUEL DES HONNET | 
phie pratique de Montaigne. Par ET. CATALAN. 1 vol. | 


in-18 Jésus, avec portrait de Montaigne. 3 fr. 50 c. 
| [iG 
| 


ONTOLOGLA, seu Metaphysice Generalis Ele- 
Rue |} 


I. 
AOURTEENTH EDITION of THE 
INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and Marvels. 
Crown 8vo., with Illustrated Frontispiece, 5s. 
Edition in 3 vols. Illustrated by CRUIKSHANK 
and Leecg, 21s. 


i ule 


452 pag 


S, par 


at 


sO an 


Il. 


vient en 
| RLEVENTS EDITION of FRANCA- 
TELLI'S MODERN COOK: 
A Practical Guide to the Culinary Art in all its Branches. 
8vo., 
nuit With upwards of 60 Engravings and a Portrait, 12s. 


slossa ; 


l€ 


Il. 
| HIRD EDITION of CURIOSITIES 
of NATURAL HISTORY. 
3y FRANCIS T. BUCKLAND, Son of the late Dean of 
Westminster. 


Fep. 8vo., with Four I)lustrations, 6s. 


GENS, philoso- | 
TV. 
HTH EDITION of the FIFTEEN 
DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD, 
From MARATHON to WATERLOO. 
By PROFESSOR CREASY, 
with Plans, 10s. 6d. 


menta. In-8, 4e édition, par Ubaghs. 2 fr. 
DountoL, Rue de Tournon, Paris. 


DE CH. DOUNIOL, 
de Tournon, 29, & Paris.—Extrait du Catalogue | 
DE LA CONNAISSANCE DE DIEU. Par | 
A. GRATRY, prétre de l'Oratoire de l'Immacuilée Conception 
2e Edition, 2 beaux vol. in-8. 12 fr. 
LOGIQUE. Par A. GRATRY, prétre 
l'Oratoire de I’ Immaculée Conception. 2 vols. in-8. 12 fr. 
SOIREES CHRETIENNES, explication 
atéchisme ,par des comparaisons et des exemple 
M. L'ABBE GRIDEL, Vicaire-Général de Nancy 
velle édition revue et augmentée d'une table analytique, 
@ >prouvée par Mgr. l'Evéque de Nancy. 7 vols. in-12. 
DOCTRINE SPIRITUELLE DE BOSSU 
extraite de ses couvres parun P. de la compagnie ds 
A ec indication des tomes et des pages des uvres de Bo 


1 vol. in-12. 2 fr. 50c. 

LETTRES SPIRITUELLES DE BOSSUET 
extraites de ses couvres par un P. de la compagnie de 
i vol. in-12. 3 fr. 

Le fac-simile & part, 30 c. 

LES CESARS. — Histoire 
Wéron. Tableau du Monde Romain sous les pre m 
reurs. Par LE COMTE FRANZ DE (¢ HAMP "AG NY. 
édition. 2 beaux vol. in-8 cavalier. 15 fr. 

LA CHAR ITE CHRETIENNE 

s siecles de l'E glise. Ouvrage couronné 
ise. Parle méme, 1 vol. in-18 Angla 4 
LECTURES ET CONSEILS, & Vusage des 


membres des Sociétés Charitables. Par AD. BAUDON 


Ll vol. in-18. @¢ | 
PROPRIETE. 


IBRAIRIE 


8V0., 


de | 
VIFTH EDI TION at SERMONS in 
STONES; 
Scripture Confirmed by Geology. 
By D. MSAUSLAND. 
with numerous Illustrations, 4s. 


Or, 
yi, Fep. 8vo., 
Jésus 


Jésus. 


AOURTH EDITION of the RISE and 


PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, 
By PROFESSOR CREASY. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


des ape a | 


les pre- 
I Académie Vit. 


HIRD EDITION of KAYE’S 
HISTORY of the WAR in AFFGHANISTAN, 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. 


dans 


1S. 


DES DEVOIRS dela GRANDE 
Par AD. BAUDON. Brochure in-8. 60. 

LA CHARITE POUR LES MORTS, ET LA 
CONSOLATION DES VIVANTS. Par M. a “er 
Ancien Magistrat, auteur du “ Culte de Marie,” de . 
version du Pianiste Hermann,"’ ete. 1 vol. in-18. 2 fr 

JUAN DONOZO CORTES, MARQU IS DE 
VALDEGAMAS, SA VIE. Par M. LE COMTE DE 
MONTALEMBERT. In-8 1 fr. 

OEUVRES COMPLETES DE A. F. OZANAM, | 
avec une notice du R. P. Lacordaire et une préface 
M Ampere de l'Académie Francaise. 8 vols. in-8 40f 


POE SIES FRANCAISES, A 
Colléges. Distribuées et Annotées par le R. P 
CAHOUR, “te! a Compagnie de Jésus. 3 vol. in-8. 
wou PAROLE DE PIE IX; on, la Douleur, la 
hy! Espérance de I’ E lise ; conférences préch 
‘ar ‘le P. DESCHAMPS, de la Congrégation du Saint 
Re de pt ur. lvol.in-18. 2 fr. 


QUESTIONS HISTORIQU ES: Cours d’Histoire | 


fessé & la Faculté des Lettres. Par | c ; LENORMANT 
: toe 


Vint. 
D EDITION of the MUTINIES 
IN OUDH, 
MARTIN RICHARD GUBBINS. 
8yvo. 
With numerous Illustrations, 15s. 


"| ‘THIR 


By 


YUsage des 
ARSENE 


1x. 
D EDITION of MADELEINE : 
A Tale of Auvergne. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH. 
Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


[HIER 


n 1854 
esen 185 
,P 


embre de l'Institut, Professeur au Collége de France 


2vol. 8 fr. 

ELEVATIONS DE L’AME dans les diverses 
situations dela vie. Par M. Abbé BONNEFOY, Chanoine. 
1 beau vol. in-18. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 

LA RELIGION: depuis Adam jusqu’h fin du 
monde. Ses diverses époques; sa divinité; , 
nnité, son —-. son immuabilité; ses actes obl 
conseil; le bonheur qu'elle procure & l'homme. 

UC, A. BERNARD, Chanoine de I'Eglise de Dij: 
probation de Mgr.l'Evéque de Dijon. 2 vol, 8 fr. 

IMITATION DE JESUS-CHRIST; traduction 
nouvelle, avec réflexions. Par M. G. DARBOY, Vicaire-Gé- 
neral de Paris, Pronotaire Apostolique, Archidiacre de Saint- 
Denis. 1 beau vol. in-8, ilustré. 12 fr. 

Le Méme, in-12, illustré. 7 fr. 50c. 

LE VERITABLE ESPRIT DE L’E GL ISE e1 


sence des nouveaux systemes dans l'enseignenx aa : ease” 


x. 
D EDITION 

NOSES. 
with Woodcuts, 2s. 


NOTES on 


of 


Fep. 8vo., 
ses d 

XI. 
HIRD EDITION of MARSDEN’S |! 
DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN CHURCHES & SECTS. 
12s. 





SvO. 


xi 


EDITION of YONGE’S 
ENGLISH-LATIN, LATIN-ENGLISH 
DIC TIONARY. 
Crown 8vo., bound in roan, 15s. 
| The English-Latin sold separately at 9s. 6d, and the Latin- 
English at 7s. 6d. 


- 
{ ttres. Par M. Abbé LANDRIOT, Chanoine, v icai 
néerald’Autun. 1 vol. in-8 4 fr. 

RECHERCHES HISTORIQUES SUR 
OLES LITTERAIRES DU CHRISTIANISME: 
»bservations. Par M. lrAbbé LANDRIOT lvol in-8. 5 fr. 
EXPOSITION APOLOGETIQUE DU SY M- | 

J tES ; ou, précis des confiren: 28 religieu | 

, durant les années 185: | 
Premier Aumonier. 1 vol. in 
Paris: Deuniol, Rue de Tournon 


EX 
> 


l Abbé CLERG, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. | 


ECONS DE LITTERATURE FRAN. 
4 CAISE. —Le CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN (Trans. 
lator of Chaucer's “Canterbury Tales”) de retour & Londres, 
reprendra le cours des lecons qu'il donne & compter du lundi 
ler Nov embre prochain. 
NW. 


_____27, Grafton-place, Euston-square, | 
Published this day, post 8vo, cloth, price 5: 
J PSUS CHRIST, in the Grandeur ‘of his 
By EDWARD WHITF 


Mission, the Beauty of his Life, and his Final Triumph. 
London: E. T. 


TELD. 
1: E. T. 178, Strand. 
Published this day, ar 8v0, —. price 3s. 6d., anew 


edition o 
THE ALPH: A A ee but no 
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